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THE FARM GAME PROBLEM 


HAT does the future hold for sportsmen in the 
large, intensively cultivated, agricultural regions of 
this and other states? 

This question has given game administrators more head- 
aches during recent years than any other. 

In some states well intentioned but hastily conceived 
plans were put into effect, which later bogged down for 
lack of experienced administrative man-power. 

In others plans were adopted which aroused determined 
opposition among the sportsmen, because they feared their 
cherished American system of shooting was on its way 
out in favor of restricted hunting system in vogue in for- 
eign lands. 

And in still others plans were launched which pleased 
the sportsmen but which in the final analysis did not give 
the landowners what they sought, neither did they assure 
better shooting for the sportsmen, a disappointment to 
both groups. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission 


EDITORIAL | 





March, 1937 





MORE AND MORE RABBITS! 


HERE was a pronounced shortage of rabbits in 

many sections of Pennsylvania last fall. The Game 

Commission has endeavored to offset this by the 
heaviest rabbit stocking program in recent years and over 
75,000 cottontails were delivered in excellent condition 
before the middle of January. 


Thus, with a total of slightly over $137,000.00 set aside 
for the purchase of game and with the State Game Farms 
wintering a record number of birds including 15,000 cock 
pheasants and 3,500 quail for Spring release, the 1936-37 
game stocking program far exceeds that of the past sev- 
eral years. 


But, as stated in the February issue of the GAME 
NEWS, large rabbit importations from the Middle West 
are about at an end. How to meet the increasing demand 


for more and more rabbits for stocking 





has studiously sought to avoid all of 
these pitfalls, and above all else to safe- 
guard its long-established and nationally 
recognized policy of public shooting 
grounds, the crux of the so-called Amer- 
ican System. 


a 


A special article in this issue of the 
GAME NEWS by Major W. Gard Con- 
klin explains in detail the Commission’s 
present farm game program, which has 
been adopted after months of careful 








purposes from every organized group 
of sportsmen in the Commonwealth is 
the next problem. 
However, if you will read in this is- 
sue of the GAME NEWS our Mr. Ger- 
stell’s first installment of a series of 
Y articles analyzing Pennsylvania’s exper- 
ience with imported rabbits, and those 
‘in the coming issues, you may arrive 
at the conclusion that the old axiom, 








study, not only in Pennsylvania but in 
many other states. Please take time to digest it carefully. 

It is sincerely believed that this program, if expanded 
as rapidly as available funds permit, and given a fair trial 
over a period of at least ten years, will accomplish just 
what both the sportsman and the landowner want. But 
it will get nowhere unless the Commission has the whole- 
hearted, sympathetic cooperation of all concerned. 

When this intensive farm game management program 
really gets underway, and the Commission has under its 
control upwards of 1,000,000 or more acres of intensively 
managed public hunting grounds and refuges, the sports- 
men who hunt farm game species will be assured of better 
hunting every year, without the necessity for heavy annual 
restocking in the areas where these cooperative projects 
are established. And these projects should in a very few 
years greatly reduce the outside hunting pressure in the 
mountainous farming regions where these small game 
projects are not deemed essential. 

Mr. Sportsman, if you have the same faith in this new 
farm game program as does your Game Commission, now 
is the time to put your shoulder to the wheel. Help to 
locate and develop suitable areas for these projects now! 


“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” certainly holds true in the case 
of Pennsylvania’s attempts to meet the demand for bet- 
ter rabbit hunting. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission has determined to 
go the limit to meet the demand in a new way. In ad- 
dition to its farm game refuge program, it is now launch- 
ing a special system of managed wild rabbit breeding 
areas, which should likewise increase the number of ring- 
neck pheasants, quail, and other game. This is a project 
in which every organized group can play an important 
part. For your guidance full details will appear in future 
issues. 

Our recent rabbit scarcity is not new, it is simply the 
acute point in a twenty-year period of decline. It is now 
up to Pennsylvania to produce her own supply of cot- 
tontails which will meet the rigid test of current condi- 
tions, including a constantly increasing gun pressure. 
Pennsylvania has solved other equally difficult game 
problems, and must and will solve this one. While it- will 
take time and active cooperation on the part of the hunt- 
ers, your Commission is determined to find a way out. 
Will you help? 
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FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS: 


How the Sportsmen's Dollars Were Spent in Pennsylvania During the Past Seventeen Years 


By NICHOLAS BIDDLE 


OW would you spend fifteen million dollars to produce bet- 

ter shooting? And would your ideas for spending this tidy 
sum really benefit all the sportsmen, or only those who like to 
hunt the same game you enjoy most? 

Because of the widespread interest manifested on the part of 
Pennsylvania’s sportsmen as to how their money is being ex- 
pended, a very timely question, it has been deemed advisable to 
compile and publish in this issue of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
NEWS a statement showing how the Game Commission has spent 
this sum during the past seventeen and one-half years. 

The statement below shows the total income, total disburse- 
ments, the number of employes, and the total amounts spent for 
salaries and wages, as well as the amounts expended for the six 
major functions of the Department, by fiscal years, from Decem- 
ber 1, 1919 to May 31, 1936. 

While this statement has been prepared in such a manner that 
those not trained in accounting may readily interpret it, there are 
certain salient points to which we desire to call your attention. 

The total expenditures during this period amounted to $14,788,- 
935.89, of which $13,347,973.97 were spent for the six major func- 
tions as listed, leaving a balance of $1,440,961.92, less than 10%, 
for all general administrative salaries and expenses, accounting, 
printing, postage, research, educational work, deer proof fences, 
and bear damage claims, a figure that will no doubt surprise the 
readers of the GAME NEWS as it did me. 


The Past Ten Years 


Another matter of interest is the recapitulation of the income 
and expenditures during the past ten fiscal years; namely, from 
June 1, 1926 to May 31, 1936, during which time there were $11,- 
652,147.24 credited to the Game Fund as against expenditures for 
all purposes of $10,673,969.53, This amount sub-divided shows ex- 
penditures for the six major functions and the percentage thereof 
in relation to the total spent for all purposes, as follows: 


Major Expenditures Past Ten Fiscal Years 


Amount Percent 

| Ce eae S oe ee RE $ 3,299,104.61 31.1 
LE OL RATTLE 1,577,343.00 13.9 
RG RMMIMRIPTISOTRE osenicinesccincccosspsncscovevesbessensces 1,848,512.92 17.4 
NS Ee ert eee eee eee 765,078.17 7.2 
SS EER ORES RE 844,996.06 &2 
ES a ee Te 1,304,563.27 12.4 
os scenetbansesminds $ 9,639,598.03 90.2 
Balance for all other purposes .............000.000 1,034,371.50 9.8 


$10,673,969.53 100.0 
Current Operations 


The total number of regular employes, including the Training 
School at present is 231 as against 194 a year ago, and 150 eleven 
years ago. The recent increase in personnel was necessary to 
handle the Commission’s new development program adopted early 
last year and the establishment of the Commission’s permanent 
Training School, where we now maintain 4 employes and 27 
Student Officers, The Student Officers will be graduated from the 
school at the end of February and the entire number will be as- 
signed to existing vacancies in the field force. 

Of the balance on hand May 31, 1936, $246,855.00 was already 
obligated to cover land purchase contracts and other prior com- 
mitments, and a sum of approximately $350,000.00 was held as an 
operating reserve to sustain the current operating expenses of the 
Department from June 1 to October 31, during which time a very 
small amount of revenue is credited to the Game Fund. After mak- 
ing reservations for these items, the balance was made available 


and included in the Budget in the amount of $1,944,798.75 for the 
fiscal year beginning June 1, 1936 and ending May 31, 1937. This 
explains why our budget estimate for expenditures during the cur- 
rent fiscal year is in excess of the estimated income; namely, 
$1,186,200.47. 


Game Stocking Increased 


This year the Commission set aside $137,000.00 for the purchase 
of game in addition to that produced at the game farms, which js 
far more than expended in any recent previous fiscal year, includ- 
ing the period prior to the establishment of the game farms. The 
entire amount will be expended if it can be done judiciously. 

It now appears that this year will conclude large purchases of 
rabbits from the Middle West, which means that the Commission 
must now establish wild breeding areas from which to trap its 
own rabbits for distribution purposes. It is believed that by spend- 
ing from $50,000.00 to $75,000.00 a year (the amount heretofore 
expended for imported rabbits) for the development of wild breed- 
ing areas, we can produce just as good or even better results, 
and all of this money will be kept at home instead of being spent 
elsewhere. 


New Management Program 


Game management in Pennsylvania has reached a point where 
it is now necessary to expend more money from the special fund 
established by setting aside 75c out of each resident hunter’s li- 
cense fee for improving the environment on the 525,000 acres of 
game lands already acquired in such a way as to guarantee both 
ample shooting stock and an annual carry over of seed stock, 
rather than to depend wholly upon stock produced at the game 
farms or purchased from other breeders and shippers. 

The Commission’s new farm game program is covered fully 
elsewhere in this issue by Major W. Gard, Conklin, Chief of our 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands. It will take time to develop the 
program, but sportsmen can easily visualize the vast possibilities 
in this new undertaking, and the money that can be spent judic- 
iously in farm-game management. 


Game Conservation is a Large Industry 


The value of game taken during the period covered by this report 
exceeds by many, many times the total expenditures by the Game 
Commission. While this proves without a doubt that conservation 
pays big dividends to the sportsmen, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that many other avenues of business are greatly benefited by 
hunting in Pennsylvania. According to reports on file at this office, 
$20,000,000.00 annually would be a very conservative estimate of 
the amount expended by the hunters for all purposes incident to 
hunting, which is exclusive of the amount paid for hunting 
licenses. 


Can the Program Be Expanded? 


One question being vigorously discussed among sportsmen 
these days more than any other is, “Can Pennsylvania’s Game 
Program be further expanded and developed with the present 
revenue?” 

The Commission has always operated well within its income, 
but its obligations at this time are such that further expansion of 
the work, or the development of new programs, with the present 
revenue is out of the question. 

While land purchases have been drastically curtailed, the main- 
tenance and development of the lands already purchased is now 
vitally essential, and it will be observed by reference to Major 
Conklin’s article that almost half of the Commission’s current 
revenue could be judiciously expended on its new Farm Game 
Program alone. 

The sportsmen of Pennsylvania may rest assured that its Com- 
mission will spend every dollar entrusted to its care in a busi- 
ness-like manner, but they must not expect impossible things. 
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A Pair of Bobwhite Quail and Hungarian Partridges Showing 
Comparative Size and Feather Markings. 





OR several years the Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
been carrying on experiments with the propagation of the 
European or Gray Partridge on the State Game Farms. This Fine 
game bird, better known as the Hungarian Partridge, is now to be 
’ found in a number of counties of the State, though in limited 
numbers. These birds are the surviving progeny of imported and 
hand-reared partridges liberated off and on by the Commission 
during the past ten years. 

In an effort to reduce the strain on native game and to provide 
additional and improved shooting for sportsmen, the Commission 
recently sponsored a program of increased artificial production of 
the Hun. Before this plan could be effectively placed in operation 
many obstacles attending the successful propagation of this bird 
had to be overcome and an increased knowledge of the bird’s reac- 
tions, feeding, housing and brooding requirements, was conse- 
quently required. 


Need for Hand-Reared Birds 


While there is still much to be learned about the little Gray 
Flyer, it is generally agreed that native raised, hand-reared Huns 
are to be preferred for stocking purposes and that this stocking, 
if it is to prove successful, must be made in adequate numbers. 
In virgin areas not previously stocked, minimum liberations of 
from 100 to 150 birds are recommended and in view of this fact the 
vital necessity for increased numbers of artificially propagated 
birds becomes obvious. 

It is believed that the head-reared Hun is better adapted and 
prepared from early environment to the country and climate in 
which he is released and expected to live than his imported brother. 
The point is also raised that the hand-reared bird is far better 
prepared because he is raised on native grains and other food which 
he finds available on Pennsylvania farms and coverts. It is with 
these points in mind that our propagation methods have been 
developed and put into operation. 


Still in Experimental Stage 

It should be clearly understood from the outset that artificial 
propagation of Hungarian Partridges economically, and in any 
appreciable numbers, is still considered to be very much in the 
experimental stage, though the Division of Propagation and Game 
Farms has made considerable progress. Several hundred Huns 
have been raised on the State Game Farms during the past two 
seasons and production this year reached the peak of 544. 

As 
some 
tivity, 
white 
birds, 


so few sportsmen and farmers are familiar with the Hun 
general information concerning the bird’s reaction in cap- 
its habits afield, how it compares and differs with the Bob- 
Quail, and its relationship to other species of native game 
is herewith presented. 
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Hungarian Partridge and Bobwhite Quail 


Though they do not really resemble each other the Hun has 


often been mistaken in the field for the Bobwhite. While the two 


species travel in coveys, are both monogamous, and have other 
characteristics in common, they are quite unlike in size and appear- 
ance. The vast difference between the two birds is quite obvious 
when seen together, as the accompanying photographs reveal, 
Approximately twice the size of the quail, the predominating color 
of the Hungarian Partridge is a soft light gray, compared with 
the rich brown of the Bobwhite, while the black and yellowish 
markings of the latter bird are in definite contrast to the reddish 
brown striping and penciling of the Hun. 


Breeding and Mating in Captivity 


If the propagator is to achieve any measure of immediate success 
he should begin his operations with hand-reared birds or their 
eggs. Mating Hungarian Partridges is a difficult and trying pro- 
cedure for any but the most experienced breeder and the bird is 
possessed of such a high strung and pugnacious temperament 
that handling imported “wild ’uns” and attempting to pursuade 
them to mate and lay will prove to be a very difficult task. 


Sex and Age Identification 


The plumage of the male and female Hungarian Partridge is 
strikingly similar, though the experienced breeder has several 
ways of determining the sexes. 

In adults the head and throat of the male is of a brighter chest- 
nut color than that of the female. The male also displays a dark 
reddish brown horseshoe marking on the breast. While older 
hens do not display this marking, the first year hens do and it 
has been learned that they do not always lose this horseshoe the 
first year. 

Therefore, the only dependable method of sex identification of 
Hungarian Partridges at all ages is by the markings on the feathers 
of the lesser wing coverts. On the male the buff stripe runs 
through the center of these feathers, single and vertical. On the 
female there will be seen in addition to this vertical stripe several 
stripes of the same color running crosswise or horizontal. This 





Covert Feathers from MALE Hungarian Partridge. 
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distinction will be noticed on the accompanying illustrations of 








wings of both sexes and comparisons of the lesser wing covert 
has 
‘ feathers. 
me The legs and feet of young birds are of a yellowish brown 
ther color which gradually changes to a bluish gray tint in adult birds. 
ae Healthy specimens of matured Hungarian Partridges will weigh | 
— between 12% and 13% ounces and the average bird will measure ~ ‘ 
— approximately one foot in total length. Wings of Male and Female Hungarian Partridge. Note Single, Vertical 
olor 


White Line Running Through Feathers of Lesser Wing Coverts of Male 


with Care of Breeders on the Left. Wing of Female (on Right) Shows Horizontal Striping 


Running Crosswise to Vertical, Center Line on Same Feathers. 


vish Breeders should be secured in the late fall and placed together 
dish | in a good sized wire covered holding field. This field should have 
clean fresh ground, good vegetation and generous shelter provid- grain fields and fence rows when selecting a site. This is usually 
ing the birds a retreat from severe weather. The lean-to type shel- done in the early part of May. Nests will be found where there 
ter, movable though heavily constructed, is very satisfactory. Corn is stubble, dead grass and weeds and often along the borders of 
shocks, evergreen branches and other brush will also make good the fields. Fence rows and roadsides are favored by the birds, but 
— shelter when placed in rows. It is very important when determin- the extensive burning and trimming operations in connection with 
heir ing the size of your covered field to allow at least 50 square feet “clean” farming have made these favored nesting places all too 
pro- for each bird and preferably more. When breeders are first placed scarce. 
d is in the holding field there may occur a certain amount of fighting 
hent between some of the birds, but this will gradually cease as the Eggs 
lade weather becomes cooler. Hungarian Partridges are monogamous The Hun lays an egg of varying brown, blue or olive drab tint. 
and although the male will assume an aggressive upright bearing Competent observers report an average of 15 eggs per nest, though 
as the breeding season arrives, the female usually does the clutches laid late in the season usually contain a lesser number. 
— choosing. ae The incubation period is twenty-four days and in the wild state, 
aril We have found that in captivity the mating season generally unlike the Bobwhite Quail, the female does all the setting. On 
gets under way during February. As the first warm days of early the other hand, the male Partridge becomes the same dutiful 
“al spring approach some of the birds will leave the main flock and father as the Bobwhite, cooperating with the female’s serious 
fede shal endeavor to go off together in pairs. Mating pens or traps are business of rearing the flock. 
rie prepared at this time, as they will soon be required for catching Habits Similar to Quail 
Ss a up the pairs. Habits in the Field Activities of Hungarian Partridges afield are similar to the 
the a ae a Bobwhite quail in many ways. 
It has been learned that the Huns will Start mating in the Both roost on the ground in a circle, rise suddenly when flushed, 
n of coverts in late winter, just as they do in captivity. Weather condi- and nearly always simultaneously. While neither bird will fly for 
hers tions seem to make very little difference. The birds will begin any great distance, the Hun covey will usually carry farther than 
runs calling, and at the very first approach of spring the males will the Bobwhite and has a longer cruising range. 
the start to engage in brief, but often vicious battles. While the Hungarian is more of a vegetarian than the Bobwhite, 
reral Nesting both will include grain, weed seeds and a certain amount of fruits 
This 


Hungarian Partridges nest on the ground and seem to prefer 





Covert Feathers from Female. 


and insects in their diet, and farmers will be pleased to learn that 
a large percentage of these insects are of a type injurious to crops. 

Neither the Hun nor the Bobwhite are dependent upon well 
watered areas for drinking water, as the requirements of both 
can be met by dew, succulent green food and insects. 

Availability of stubble fields, waste grain, ragweed and a few 
rows of corn left on the stalk will help to feed and preserve your 
Huns through the winter and encourage them to remain in the 
same territory. 

Hungarians are somewhat hardier than quail and are very re- 
sourceful when food is scarce. They are rugged little fellows, well 
able to rip open the husks on ears of shocked or standing corn. 

It has been pretty definitely ascertained that Partridges will not 
attack or “drive out” Bobwhite quail or attempt to molest other 
species of game birds. His pugnacity and relish for fighting seems 
to be confined within the limits of his own family circle. 

With continued and increased propagation activities, sound re- 
stocking and game management, together with sportsmen’s and 
farmers’ cooperation in protecting the birds and improving natural 
food and cover conditions, the Hungarian Partridge should soon 
be well on his way toward becoming a permanent member of 
Pennsylvania’s game bird family. 











Sportsman and Game Protector lifting crate of rabbits 
from car. 


Introduction 


URING recent years conservation officials and other 
D interested persons in many of the more thickly popu- 
lated Eastern States have constantly stressed the fact that the 
vast majority of the gunners within-those districts are pri- 
marily rabbit hunters, In spite of the importance of this point, 
however, there has, relatively speaking, been extremely little 
attention paid to the rabbit problem by those entrusted with 
the conservation and management of the game resources of 
the various states. 

It is true that some of the Middle Atlantic States have for 
a number of years carried on restocking programs and ex- 
perimented in the artificial propagation of the species, while 
other state and federal agencies have recently undertaken 
detailed studies of the various phases of the rabbit question, 
but even this work does not represent the attention rightfully 
due the problem and since the glaringly apparent scarcity of 
cottontail rabbits throughout the Northeastern United States 
during the fall of 1936 has brought the rabbit situation into 
the focal point of eastern game managers’ attention, it is only 
right that the rabbit policies of the past be fully investigated 
and reported to aid in the crystallization of sound plans for the 
future. 

Pennsylvania’s Status 


Pennsylvania is today probably no better or worse off in regard 
to the rabbit situation than are her various neighbor states, with 
the possible exception that she has behind her over forty years of 
constant game policy wherein it is possible to look back and study 
some of the effects of cottontail rabbit management as practically 
applied over a long period of years. Taking advantage of this fact, 
the writer will attempt to show herein some of the results of past 
principles and based chiefly upon them, to offer certain suggestions 
as to the plans for the future. 


The Native Cottontail 


In the first place, the fact must be admitted that there is some 
doubt as to that subspecies of cottontail originally native to Penn- 
sylvania. Taxonomic authorities are not entirely in agreement con- 
cerning this matter and the constant introduction of live rabbits 
from the South and Middle West has now brought about condi- 
tions whereunder many of the rabbits found within the State may 
possibly be hybrid individuals arising from crossings of two or 
more subspecies, 


Subspecific Characteristics 


The importance of the point just mentioned may not be fully 
realized unless the reader is familiar with certain facts recently 
brought to light by various wildlife investigators. Leopold in 1931 
first called attention to the fact that there apparently is for cotton- 
tail rabbits in the Middle West a certain so-called “holing-up 
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Removing rabbit from crate. 


zone.” In this zone, including roughly all of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, together with the northern halves of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, as compared to the States of Iowa and Missouri and 
Southern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, it has been found that in the 
daylight hours the rabbits tend to remain in their holes during 
periods of severe cold, while outside the zone the same tendency 
is not exhibited. For example, it was found that cottontail rabbits 
in South Dakota and Northwestern Iowa “bedded out” in tempera- 
tures of minus ten degrees Fahrenheit, while plus ten degrees 
Fahrenheit caused them to “hole up” in Wisconsin. Is it possible 
that through the constant introduction of rabbits from Kansas and 
Missouri there is a tendency to build up a race of rabbits which 
are less inclined to “hole up” than those rabbits indigenous to the 
State? This we do not know and only detailed research work will 
throw more light on the problem. 

Possibly the importance of the “holing-up” tendency may still 
seem relatively unimportant and if so, the reader should stop to 
consider a moment what advantages a hole offers in the way of 
protection from extreme temperatures, both hot and cold; how 
with full knowledge of the “holing-up” habit, the gunning season 
might be so placed seasonably as to regulate the annual kill; and 
other factors. 


Sex-Controlled Habits 


Due to casual observations and discussions, the writer is inclined 
to believe that during the fall and early winter months in Penn- 
sylvania, it is entirely possible that the great majority of rabbits 
found in their “forms” during the daylight hours are the males of 
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The author and Game Protector sexing rabbit. 


the species and that the vast percentage of the females remain 
“holed-up” under the same conditions, emerging from the dens to 
“play” and forage only after dark. Unfortunately, the occasion to 
investigate fully this problem has never presented itself, but in 
November 1935, it was found that of 878 cottontail rabbits shot 
by gunners on three consecutive days, 694 individuals were males, 
while 184 were females, the relative percentages of the sexes being 
roughly 79% and 21% respectively. On the other hand, when en- 
gaged in the live-trapping and redistribution of rabbits with the 
aid of a ferret, numerous cases proved of interest. In one instance, 
“ferreting” one hole netted a total of nine rabbits, seven females 
and two males. Similarly, another hole produced five females and 
two males. Such figures cannot, of course, be taken as definite 
proofs, but they do give some indication of the facts as they may 
exist and at the same time they clearly indicate the crying need 
for basic research in the rabbit problem. 


Normal Sex Ratios 


The suggested possibility that the different sexes of rabbits 
exhibit dissimilar habits gives rise to the question of the normal 
sex ratio in wild rabbits. In this case, larger and hence more re- 
liable figures are available, though once again they may not be 
conclusive. During the winter of 1934, the writer personally sexed 
during an eleven day period a total of 6,394 live cottontail rabbits 
shipped into Pennsylvania from Kansas and Missouri for restock- 
ing purposes. These animals had been caught in box traps and 
shipped “run of the mill,” irrespective of sex. Assuming that both 
the males and females travel at night in search of food and in 





Released, 


“play,” and hence should stand relatively the same chance of 
being trapped, it is interesting to note that of the total in 
question 3,246 individuals were females, while 3,148 were 
males, the respective percentages being 50.8% and 49.2%. 

Again in this case we are forced to wonder about the effects 
of past restocking programs, Supposing that the majority 
of the rabbits shot each year are males, would it not be better 
to stock more males than females, rather than proceed as in 
the past to plant approximately 50% males and 50% females? 
This, too, is a question which only detailed investigations will 
answer. 

Inauguration of the Restocking Program 


At this point it may be well to consider fully the restocking 
program carried out in Pennsylvania during the past two 
decades. A careful study of the Game Commission records 
revealed the fact that in 1915 the State’s first official rabbit 
planting aetivities were undertaken. In that year, box-trapped 
rabbits ,were purchased in the then lightly hunted counties 
in the northeastern and northwestern sections of the Common- 
wealth and later released in the more heavily hunted areas 
surrounding the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The 
exact number of animals so stocked is not known, but the 

total was only several hundred. 


Realizing that the sportsmen of certain sections of the State 
would not long tolerate the removal of rabbits from their home 
districts for release at other points, the Commission inaugurated 
a program of purchase from other states in the year 1916. In that 
year 2,668 rabbits were obtained from Kentucky and Virginia and 
since that date purchases of the same type have been made an- 
nually from the Middle West on a much larger scale. 


Source of Supply 


As soon as it was decided that cottontails should be imported, 
the question as to the most desirable source of supply immediately 
arose. Seeking the nearest point where suitable animals could 
legally be obtained in large numbers, that area embraced by Mis- 
souri and Southern Kansas was finally chosen as the supply point. 
It was felt that from there a subspecies of rabbit most closely 
resembling the native Pennsylvania cottontail could be legally 
obtained in the numbers desired without prohibitive shipping costs 
or mortality. This belief proved entirely correct with the result 
that well over 90% of the rabbits stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission have come from the two states in question, 
while Vermont, Illinois and Tennessee have furnished a few 
thousand specimens. 


Method of Capture and Shipment 


The Commission has maintained a constant policy of purchasing 
only box-trapped animals, believing that driven rabbits are in a 
relatively large percentage of cases so injured at the time of 
capture that death results several days later if not during the act. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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“Safety First” 


PORTSMEN, farmers and the public generally are displaying 

unusual interest in the Game Commission’s Farm Game Pro- 
gram, and want to know more about it. Most of the details of the 
program have been explained from time to time in articles in the 
GAME NEWS, letters to our Field Force, and in the public press. 
The purpose of this analysis is to mention briefly in composite form 
the important phases of the program, and then explain more in 
detail that portion of the program dealing with the creation of 
farm game refuges with their surrounding open shooting grounds 
in the more thickly populated agricultural counties of the State. 


The Farm Game Problem 


The Game Commission has for years been confronted with a 
dificult problem in attempting to provide better hunting condi- 
tions in the more densely populated and intensively tilled counties. 
The problem is due largely to four principal factors: 


1.A large majority of licensed hunters want an adequate 
supply of small game, the species living on farms, within 
easy reach of their homes. 

2. They want ample acreage on which to hunt, which happens 
to be privately-owned farms, all too large a proportion of 
which are posted against trespass. Quite a different condi- 
tion of affairs exists for the hunting of forest game species, 
since in this State more than two and one-half million acres 
of forest lands are in public ownership, and where, taking 
the State as a whole, only a comparatively small proportion 
of forest lands are posted against trespass. 

3. The farm owner, although he may enjoy seeing game and 
beneficial wild birds on his farm, and may do some hunting, 
is not particularly interested in having any great quantity of 
game on his farm, and takes little or no interest in providing 
a better environment for it. 

4.The long-standing conflict between the hunter and the 
farmer, due largely to the fact that all too many hunters 
disregard the farmers’ rights and wishes, resulting in in- 
creased posting of farm lands against trespass. 


The Farm Game Program 


To solve the problem, insofar as possible, the Game Commission 
last year adopted a far-reaching program of activities, in addition 
to its previous game stocking activities, and only recently some- 
what expanded this program. The major phases of the program, 
_ briefly stated, are: 

1. Continue the production or purchase and stocking of cottontail 
rabbits and ringnecked pheasants, and such other game animals 
and birds as the Commission is able to liberate from time to time 
on areas either open to public hunting or entirely closed, even 
to friends of the owner. This phase of the program is handled by 
the Division of Propagation and Game Farms and the Division 
of Game Research and Distribution. 
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2. Endeavor to open up to public hunting 
as much farm acreage as possible. 

3. Make special efforts to provide adequate 
protection for farmers and farm property. 

4. Conduct a strenuous campaign to create 
a better bond of fellowship between hunt- 
ers and farmers. 

5. Create and maintain on a sustained basis 
as large a crop of game as farms can 
economically support by: 
(a) Establishing numerous 

wildlife refuges. 

(b) Improving to the maximum wildlife 
habitats on lands owned or controlled 
by the Game Commission, and endea- 
vor to show farmers and sportsmen 
how this may be accomplished else- 
where. 

6. Set up four controlled shooting areas as “laboratory tests”, 
where the kill of game is controlled by issuing permits to a 
limited number of hunters. This phase of the program is 
handled by the Division of Game Research and Distribution. 


small-sized 


Conducting the Farm Game Program 


A large part of the program has been placed in the lap of the 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands, but all other bureaus and divisions, 
as well as the field force, enter the picture in one way or another. 
If the program is to attain all, or even a major part of its objec- 
tives, every function and every employe of the Commission must 
lend a hand. 

The aid of sportsmen, individually and as organizations, is 
earnestly solicited. Sportsmen should be impressed with the ne- 
cessity of giving their active and whole-hearted cooperation and 
aid to the program if they want to further their own interests. The 
Commission certainly does not have at its command all the re- 
sources required to provide sportsmen with all they want, that is, 
a larger supply of farm game species and ample open acreage upon 
which to hunt. 

Farm Game Refuge Projects 


That portion of the program dealing with the creation of num- 
erous small-sized refuges with surrounding open shooting grounds 
in the more thickly populated agricultural counties, their manage- 
ment to improve wildlife habitats, and farm protection, is largely 
coordinated in what is now termed “Farm Game Refuge Projects.” 
Authority for Creating Such Projects: Farm Game _ Refuge 
Projects are created under provisions of law for the establishment 
of Auxiliary State Game Refuges, and are merely a sub-classifica- 
tion of Auxiliaries. Certain of the provisions of this law are cum- 
bersome and non-essential, but it is hoped that the present Legis- 
lature will greatly simplify them. The Commission recently adopted 
a separate set of Rules and Regulations to apply to Farm Game 
Refuge Projects. 

Projects Applicable to Twenty-one Counties: Farm Game Ref- 
uge Projects may now be set up in twenty-one counties comprising 
the southeastern and southwestern sections of the State. Prior 
to the January 1937 meeting of the Board the plan was applicable 
only to eight counties. The southeastern section includes the ter- 
ritory east of the Susquehanna River and south of the Blue 
Mountain Range, which comprises the counties of Northampton, 
Lehigh, Berks, Lancaster, Lebanon, the southern half of Dauphin, 
Chester, Montgomery, Bucks and Delaware. Then in the south- 
western section of the State the plan is applicable to the counties 
of Lawrence, Armstrong, Indiana, Westmoreland, Fayette, Greene, 
Butler, Beaver, Washington and Allegheny. 

Projects to Contain Not Less Than 300 Acres: Each project must 
contain at least 300 acres as a nucleus, which usually means secur- 
ing the hunting rights on a group of two to four contiguous farms 
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Farm Game Refuge Projects 
Explained. 


to get a project started. Heretofore, efforts 
were made to secure the hunting rights for 
several thousand acres, but this was found 
too difficult. The reduction to 300 acres 
authorized by the Board January 7, 1937 will, 
it is thought, make it much easier to launch 
the program because when a project is 
started adjacent farmers quickly see the 
value of it and offer their lands to the Com- 
mission. 

Agreements with Farm Owners: Only the 
hunting rights for the various farms are, by 
written agreements, vested in the Game 
Commission for’ a period of ten years or 
more. The farmers’ ordinary activities are 
in no way interfered with. The ten-year 
agreements have been objectionable to some 
farm owners, but as this is a requirement of law the Commission 
cannot legally execute an agreement for a shorter period. How- 
ever, the Commission is now endeavoring to have the law changed 
to permit reducing the period to a minimum of five years. 


These agreements may be cancelled by the Executive Secretary 
of the Commission on sixty-days’ notice. The farm owner does 
not have a similar right, which again is a restriction of law. How- 
ever, the Commission has gone on record that agreements will be 
cancelled should the landowner so desire, and produce a reasonable 
excuse. During the period of seventeen years in which Auxiliary 
Refuges have been created there has not been a single instance 
where the Commission refused to cancel such agreements when 
so requested. 


Establishment of Refuges: After the agreements are fully exe- 
cuted, a number of small breeding and retreat areas, ranging in 
size from a very few acres up to fifty, are selected jointly by the 
farmers and the Commission, and posted against hunting. The 
best available game habitats on the farms are selected for this 
purpose, which are almost invariably spots seldom, if ever, used 
either for cultivation or pasture, such as thickets, brush, wood- 
lots, etc. 


Each of these small retreat areas is termed a refuge subdivision, 
and all of the subdivisions within one project are considered to 
be one game refuge. The auxiliary refuge law provides that no 
such refuge may be established within two miles of another refuge. 
Small farm game retreats must, of necessity, be much closer to- 
gether than that, so the Commission decided the small retreats 
combined on a project should comprise one refuge. An effort is 
now being made to remove from the law this useless two-mile 
limitation. 


Around each subdivision, if not already surrounded by a fence 
or other well-defined line, is strung a single strand of wire. The 
boundary is also conspicuously posted with red metal signs bear- 
ing in white letters the words “Auxiliary State Game Refuge— 
Hunting is Unlawful”. No hunting whatever is permitted within 
game refuges as they are intended to provide a place where game 
animals and birds may seek safety when hunted. Breeding stock 
is practically assured for future game propagation regardless of the 
number of hunters on an area. 


Safety Zones Provide Farm Protection: Safety zones surround 
farm buildings, with notices conspicuously posted warning hunters 
that the discharge of firearms within 150 yards of buildings is ille- 
gal. These zones provide much-needed protection for the farmer, 
his property, and his livestock, and since the Commission’s officers 
are required to enforce the provisions of the Safety Zone Act 
within Farm Game Refuge Projects, the farmer is doubly pro- 
tected. The Board at its meeting January 7, 1937, agreed to limit 
the use of its Safety Zone posters to Farm Game Refuge Projects 
only. 








Typical Farm-Game Country. 


Better Game Habitats to be Developed: The supply of game de- 
pends largely on the quantity, suitability, and proper distribution of 
winter foods, as well as on cover under which to find safety from 
predatory species. It is a well-established fact that one of the prin- 
cipal causes of game scarcity in the better agricultural sections is 
the lack of proper environmental conditions. Fence rows are kept 
too clean of shrubs, vines and weeds necessary to game’s existence, 
and too many spots where the soil is poor are cultivated or over- 
grazed, although it is questionable whether such use is econom- 
ically profitable. 


Where there is ample food and cover, suitable game species can 
to expected to prosper. The Commission’s plan is to develop better 
environmental conditions within and near refuge subdivisions 
wherever the respective farmers are willing to have this done. Cer- 
tain food producing shrubs and vines are to be planted or trans- 
planted from thickets to spots where the supply is too limited. 
Small strips of the none too good soil can be sowed to certain de- 
sirable grains in, or bordering, the refuge subdivisions. Eroding 
fields or ravines can be planted with soil conserving vines, shrubs, 
seedling trees, or other plants which develop good root systems and 
which will provide food and cover for game. Such planting will 
not only provide a better habitat for game, but will, likewise, be 
valuable to the farmer by checking or preventing soil erosion. 
Hunting: All those portions of the farms not included within 
safety zones or refuge subdivisions remain open to public hunting. 
This amounts to approximately two-thirds of the area included 
within a project. No special permit is required to hunt, although it 
is distinctly a wise thing for hunters always to contact a farmer 
and discuss hunting possibilities with him. Hunting is permissible 
through the courtesy of the farmer, and his good will is a decidedly 
valuable asset to secure. 


Educational signs are posted throughout the area calling hunt- 
ers’ attention to the fact that they are, in reality, guests of the 
farmer, that hunting is enjoyed through his courtesy, and that his 
rights and wishes should be respected. These signs also warn 
hunters that it is unlawful to leave gates open or bars down, or to 
break down fences, or to injure poultry or other livestock. 
Patrolling by Game Commission Employes: Largely as a protec- 
tion to the farmer and his property, the Commission provides a 
certain amount of patrolling, usually by Deputy Game Protectors, 
during the open hunting season. A clause to this effect is incor- 


porated in every agreement temporarily vesting the hunting rights 
in the Commission. 


Forms of Remuneration for the Farmer: Cooperating farmers 
and their families are urged to raise certain game birds from eggs 
which the Commission will furnish, and for which they will be 
paid a reasonable price. Likewise, a farmer will be paid for trap- 
ping surplus game from his farm when and if the Game Commis- 
sion decides there is a surplus. Another form of compensation 
for the farmer is that the Commission will pay him a reasonable 
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price for planting certain game foods, or for shocks of corn or other 
grain which should be left standing in the field over winter to pro- 
vide food and cover for game. Likewise, the Commission will em- 
ploy the farmer, wherever possible, to perform necessary work in 
connection with the management and development of the project. 


THE NEED FOR AN INTENSIVE 
FARM GAME PROGRAM 


One of the reasons why the Commission formulated its Farm 
Game Program is that sportsmen of Pennsylvania have for years 
been clamoring for an intensive game restoration program in the 
closely tilled regions of the State. Efforts to buy State Game Lands 
in the southeastern and southwestern sections have met with very 
little success due to certain economic conditions, such as the price 
limitation in the law, and the big question as to whether a price 
higher than $10 per acre was justified for lands to be used merely 
for game purposes. It is also a fact that suitable compact blocks 
of desirable open lands of sufficient size to make them worthwhile 
were not available. A very few blocks of woodland have been pur- 
chased in those sections, but the total acreage is so small as to 
make it almost negligible, considering the large number of licensed 
hunters in those counties. 

The Commission has annually stocked those sections with liberal 
quantities of ringnecked pheasants and cottontail rabbits, and in 
former years with bobwhite quail. 

This stocking has been restricted to 

lands open to public shooting, or 

to game refuge areas. It was found, 

however, that restocking alone did 

not produce the results desired, . 

either by the Commission or by the 
army of small game hunters, since 
few of the landowners had any di- 
rect interest in improving the hab- 
itat for game so stocked. It is evi- 
dent that unless game is provided 
with proper food, and with cover 
under which to find protection from 
its natural eriemies, the stocking of 
game will not meet with complete 
success. Another point to which at- 
tention is called is that landowners 
are unable to set aside and main- 
tain effective refuge areas without 
the support of the Commonwealth. 
In an effort to find a solution to 
these several vexing problems, and 
especially to encourage groups of 
landowners to cooperate with the Commission and organized 
sportsmen, the Commission adopted the plan above outlined. 


THE FIRST FARM GAME REFUGE PROJECT A SUCCESS 


Only one Farm Game Refuge Project was completed prior to 
the hunting season last fall. The result convinced the Commission 
that the plan is sound in every respect. The success of that one 
project indicates that it is a decided step forward toward solving 
the farm game problem. It is based as nearly as possible on the 
principle of free shooting, so dear to the hearts of American 
sportsmen; and on good sportsmanship on the part of hunters, a 
matter of vital importance to farmers. There is no greater enemy 
to the sport of farm game hunting than the hunter who commits 
acts of vandalism on farms, or who fails to show the farmer due 
courtesy at all times. 

Farmers Satisfied: This one project proved satisfactory to farmers 
and sportsmen alike. The eleven farmers owning or cultivating the 
1,507 acres contained in it were entirely satisfied, since not a single 
act of vandalism or discourtesy to them occurred. No hunter at- 
tempted to shoot at game within any of the various safety zones 
surrounding buildings, nor was there a single instance of property 
or farm livestock damage. 

Sportsmen Satisfied: Sportsmen were pleased because they were 
assured the right to hunt on a large area, most of which had here- 
tofore been posted against trespass, and because they were privi- 
leged to do so without encountering annoying restrictions, such 
as the necessity of first securing a permit for a few hours’ or a 
day’s hunt. Hunters apparently fully realized that the twelve 
small refuge subdivisions, totaling only 205 acres, would prevent 
an over-kill of game, thus safeguarding breeding stock for the 
future. 

Sportsmen’s Aid Essential: The success of Farm Game Refuge 





Talking it over. 
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Projects is to a great extent dependent on the cooperation and ac- 
tive aid of local sportsmen, so the Commission has agreed to estab- 
lish them primarily in sections where local sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions evidence their interest by agreeing to actively aid in secur- 
ing suitable areas and making environmental improvements for 
wildlife. 

SPECIAL RULES AND REGULATIONS ADOPTED 


The Board at its meeting January 7, 1937, adopted the following 
set of Rules and Regulations to apply to “Farm Game Refuge Proj- 
ects”: 

(a) Hunters shall at all times respect the rights and privileges of 
cooperating farmers, and shall not damage or destroy prop- 
erty in any manner. 

(b) If the cooperating farmer or person in legal control of the 
farm elects to collect damages for destruction or damage to 
property or livestock, no penalty for violation of (a) above 
shall be imposed under these regulations. 

(c) Trees or shrubs shall not be mutilated or cut, nor shall 
berries, fruits or nuts be picked on or within a farm for 
which the Game Commission controls the hunting rights, 
except by permission of the owner or person in legal con- 
trol of such property. 

(d) Special rights and privileges, including the trapping of fur- 
bearing animals, may be 
granted to cooperating farm- 
ers, members of their im- 
mediate families, or their em- 
ployes, when conditions justi- 
fy granting such rights and 
privileges. 

Hunters shall use every pos- 
sible precaution to prevent 
dogs from entering refuge 
units. Should a dog inadver- 
tently enter a refuge it may 
be recovered by the hunter 
entering the refuge without 
firearms or bow-and arrow. 
(f) Should a seriously crippled 
bird or animal enter a refuge 
unit, the hunter who crippled 
it, if he wishes to retrieve it, 
shall report to a duly com- 
missioned officer of the Game 
Commission or the farmer on 
whose land the refuge unit is 
located, and such officer or 
farmer may investigate, accompanied by the hunter without 
firearms or bow and arrow, and if said bird or animal is 
found to be seriously crippled it may be secured by the 
officer or farmer and turned over to the hunter. 
(g) Springs and streams must not be contaminated in any man- 
ner. 
(h) Mutilation, destruction or removal of signs and posters of 
the Game Commission is prohibited. 


WHY FARM GAME REFUGE PROJECTS ARE NOT 
STATE-WIDE 


A question frequently asked is why the Commission limits the 

establishment of Farm Game Refuge Projects to only twenty-one 
of the sixty-seven counties of the State. The answer is easy. Funds 
are not available to permit extending the plan to farm territory 
throughout the State, and consequently it has been limited to those 
counties where the greatest need is evident. The Board’s decision 
may be further explained by citing a few statistical facts. 
Farm Acreage: Pennsylvania’s farms, including woodlots, total 
15,855,343 acres, and it is estimated there are about 400,000 hunters 
primarily interested in small game. This indicates 34.6 farm acres 
per hunter. 

35% of the State’s farm acreage, or about five and one-half mil- 
lion acres, is contained within the twenty-one counties in which 
Farm Game Refuge Projects will be established. In this connec- 
tion, attention is called to the fact that in these counties is found 
the greatest number of farms posted against trespass. 

Large Proportion of Hunters in These Counties: 46% of the 530,- 
660 resident hunting licenses issued in 1936 were taken out in these 
twenty-one counties. Some of the licenses were, of course, issued 
to persons mainly interested in hunting forest game species in 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Remise system. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Here is an article in 
which farm practice and game manage- 
ment are dove-tailed in much the same man- 
ner as the farm-game program which the 
Game Commission carried on so success- 
fully on a few experimental areas last fall, 
and which will be extended as rapidly as 
funds permit. 


HE American outdoorsman, hearing 

tall tales of abundant game in Ger- 
many, is likely to form a mental picture of 
a whole country hopping with furred and 
feathered wildlife. Such is by no means the 
case. In Germany, as in America, one finds 
farming regions which are gameless, and 
others which have abundant game of many 
species. 

Why? The difference lies mainly, I think, 
in the local people. Some localities are will- 
ing to work for their sport, and have plenty. 
Others are willing merely to take what 
comes easy, arid have little or none. In no 
case does government raise game for the 
shiftless community. Game officials have 
learned, through long experience, that the 
only thing they can do to improve shooting 
is to help those who help themselves. 

While abundance thus depends primarily 
on local effort, there is a general trend for 
effort to reap greater rewards as one moves 
inland. This is because the soils grow better 
inland. The same is true with us. 

While there are gameless farm regions, 
there are no gameless forests. The sports- 
manship of German foresters is traditional— 
they managed game long before they man- 
aged timber; hence game management is 
universal in both public and private forests. 
At the present time, however, forest game 
is in a bad way, The carrying capacity of the 
range has declined due to planting too many 
pure-conifer stands, which afford an excess 
of cover but no food. 

A heavy population of deer is carried by 
means of artificial feeding, but without na- 





*This paper is based on studies made in 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, August to 
November, 1935, under the auspices of the 
Oberlaender Trust and Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation. For help in gathering the data 
I am especially indebted to Gaujagermeister 
Freihess von Riebnitz, Kreisjagermeister 
Quaschning, and Landwirt Alfred L. Schott- 
laender, of Breslau; Forstmeister Wilhelm 
Blume of Heinrichau. Graf von Rotkirch und 
Panthen of Massel, Graf Carl Dietrich von 
Haldenberg of Rettgau, Dr. Sperg of Pusch- 
kowa, Silesia; also Prince Carl: von Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg of Domane Rothenhaus, 
Gorkau, Czecho-Slovakia 
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tural foods the deer herd has declined in 
quality and vigor. The German foresters 
now wish to restore a natural mixture of 
hardwoods, but the deer won’t let them— 
hardwoods must be fenced to survive the 
hungry animals. The deer pressure also 
tends to destroy the berries and mast which 
are the food supply of grouse. 

The reason for gameless farms is the same 
as with us: intensive agriculture, where con- 
ducted without regard for wildlife, has de- 
stroyed the cover and food. A few hares 
and Hungarian partridges may persist on 
such unmanaged areas. They are leased and 
hunted for what little shooting they afford, 





Clipped spruce backed by tall spruce 
on edge of a remise. 


but as with us, the crop is thin and uncer- 
tain, being determined wholly by accidental 
combinations of weather, gunpowder, and 
agricultural practice. 

As with us, the shiftless sportsman on 
unmanaged range blames the game shortage 
on “vermin.” 

The German farm country productive of 
game is remarkable for three things: (1) 
the detail with which farm practice and 
game management are dovetailed, (2) the 
variety of species co-existing on the same 
area, (3) the low per cent of artificial pro- 
pagation. 

Managed farms yield a large and de- 
pendable game crop consisting of various 
combinations of pheasant, Hungarian part- 
ridge, hare, rabbit, and roe deer. Pheasants 
predominate on the heavier wetter soils; 
partridges on the lighter warmer loesses and 
sands. A heavy crop of both pheasant and 
partridge is seldom found on a single prop- 
erty. Combinations of pheasant, hare, and 
roe prevail on rich soils. On light soils the 
usual combination is partridge and hare. 

One of the regions most productive of 
both agricultural crops and game is Lower 
Silesia, which lies on the upper reaches of 
the River Oder, and comprises that east- 
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ward projection of Germany abutting on 
southern Poland and eastern Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. The rich plains around the capital 
city, Breslau, are “the best soil in Germany,” 
and correspond to our cornbelt. Sugar beets 
are the cash crop. The fields are traversed 
by a system of small portable tramways to 
haul the beets and the heavy machinery used 
for their cultivation. Potatoes, small grains, 
clover, and alfalfa comprise the remainder 
of the rotation. There is some dairying but 
no pasture, the wetter meadows being 
worked for hay, rather than grazed directly 
by stock, 

On this rich central plain there is no tim- 
ber except the remises planted for game 
cover, but as one climbs into the sandier 
rolling uplands timber progressively in- 
creases until finally, on the mountains, the 
country becomes solid forest. 


The Silesian land-holdings are both large 
and small, but even where small the owners 
are congregated in villages. Hence the land- 
scape in either case is one of wide horizons, 
broken only here and there by densely clus- 
tered habitations. There are no fences and 
hence no fencerows. The frequent drainage 
ditches are lined with a very narrow fringe 
of alders and willows. All highways are 
lined with small fruit trees. In neither case, 
however, is there any tall grass cover, the 
ditchbanks and roadsides being kept short 
by frequent hand-mowings for hay. 

The climate of the Silesian plain is simi- 
lar to that of Ohio; the ground is usually 
bare most of the winter, but in exceptional 
years several feet of snow may lie for 
months. 

Where, in such a highly cultivated land- 
scape, shall one find shelter for game? The 
answer is the remise—a small concentrated 
spot of cover planted especially for pheas- 
ants, but used also by hares and roes. On 
an October evening I have frequently seen, 
on the fields adjacent to a single remise, as 
hay 


Remise system on newly-cut 


meadow. 
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many as 75 pheasants, half a dozen roe deer, 
and a dozen hares, 

A typical remise covers an acre or two, 
and consists of an outer belt of hedged Nor- 
way spruce, next a belt of taller unhedged 
spruce, then a belt of alder, and finally a 
central core of hardwoods, or—if on wet 
land — willows and cane (Phragmites). 
Fig. 1 shows the design and operation of a 
typical remise. 

Remises are located on haymeadows or 
on waste spots if there are any; pot-holes, 
gravel and sand pits, old slough bottoms, 
banks, and the like. Failing such spots, they 
are planted on good beet land. The Silesian 
farmer uses his land more intensively than 
we do, but he does not begrudge a few 
acres of good soil for wildlife remises, or 
for a woodland “park” around his farm- 
stead. 

The best remise system I examined had 
10 cover units on an estate of 780 acres, or 
one per 80 acres. On this estate the area 
in remises, park, and food patches was 8 
per cent of the total. The average size of a 
remise was 2 acres. The average distance 
between remises was a long pheasant-flight, 
i, e., about one-third mile. Fig. 2 shows a 
typical estate in relation to its remise 
system. 

When the spruce in a remise gets too 
large for good cover, either a new outside 
belt is planted, or the big trees are chopped 
down and replaced by young ones. Such re- 
placement is commonly done by stages, so 
as not to sacrifice the utility of the remise 
during the period when the new trees are 
small. Such a thing as grazing livestock in 
a remise is unheard of. 

Some remises are laid out in unpleasing 
geometrical squares and triangles, but us- 
ually enough irregularity is maintained in 


Ditchbank hand-mowed for hay with 
wooded “park” in background. One 
hundred pheasants, as well as hares, 
rabbits and roes, were feeding in sight 
when this picture was taken. 
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shape, size, and content so that the system 
of remises greatly enhances the beauty of 
the farm landscape. The photographs in- 
clude a farm landscape with its remise 
system. 

The remise is usually designed to facili- 
tate drives as well as to shelter the birds, 
of which more later. 


Most remises have a food patch adjacent 
or nearby. These patches consist of standing 
corn, and a perennial sunflower called Top- 
inambur tuberosa (Jerusalem artichoke). 
The stem of this plant bears no seed, but 
the roots bear a whitish potato-like tuber, 
about the size of a hen’s egg, which, after 





Kreisjagermeister and owner discussing 
a millet food patch for pheasants (at 
left). Remise in background. 


the corn is exhausted, is eagerly eaten by 
pheasants, roes, and hares, The tubers are 
exposed by plowing during the fall. They 
are not spoiled by frost. Even after plow- 
ing there are enough tubers left in the 
ground to form next year’s crop. A top- 
inambur patch may last as long as ten years, 
after which the ground must be rotated to 
legumes and small grains to replenish soil 
fertility. Topinambur is also used in forest 
food patches for deer. 

In certain regions this plant may be the 
answer to the question repeatedly asked by 
American game managers: What perennial 
can one plant for winter bird food? It can- 
not be recommended for use in agricultural 
regions, however, because in this country, 
it escapes and becomes a weed. It should 
be planted only in food patches surrounded 
by a wide belt of heavy sod. 

The food patch alone does not suffice for 
winter feeding. Its function is to hold birds, 
rather than to prevent starvation. As soon 
as the corn is exhausted, hand-feeding be- 
gins, In selected remises straw is spread 
under the dense spruces and into this wheat 
or barley is thrown by hand. “Automatic” 








Gathering up after a drive. 


hoppers are unknown (a reflection of the 
lesser labor costs in Europe). 

All game gets winter greens from the 
alfalfa and clover stubbles, and in most 
years, acorns from the oaks in the parks. 

The outstanding pecularity of the Silesian 
pheasant range, and for that matter all other 
German game ranges, as compared with 
our Middle West, is the lack of high-class 
food-bearing weeds. Weeds not only tend to 
be excluded by the intensive farming and 
the frequent mowing of all grass, but even 
where they are deliberately encouraged (as 
was the case on one estate), they are of 
inferior quality—not above the grade of 
pigweed (Chenopodium). Some day we in 
America will learn to appreciate our small 
native prairie ragweed, which comes unin- 
vited into our stubble, pastures, and waste 
spots, and the seeds of which sustain not 
only all farm game birds, but a host of 
songbirds as well. Europe has no weed food 
of comparable quality, and must make up for 
it by a more liberal use of grain and other 
cultivated plants. 

The Silesian remises, then, offer an arti- 
ficial but not wholly unnatural winter cover. 
I now already hear the question which 
springs to the lips of the American game 
manager: what about nesting cover? It is 
self-evident that the 50 pheasants which one 
sees feeding on the bare alfalfa stubble or 
newly sprouted small grains around a one- 
acre remise cannot possibly nest in that 
remise, even after their number has been 
trimmed down by the November shooting. 

The answer is that there is no nesting 
cover, and furthermore there is no attempt 
to provide any. The pheasants nest in the 
alfalfa, clover, and grain fields, often at a 
great distance from any remise, In alfalfa 
and clover they of course sustain a heavy 
loss from mowing machines, just as with 
us. The grain, however, offers a safe nest- 
ing place, since most of it is planted in fall, 
grows early in spring, and stands uncut till 
July, by which time all except repeat-nests 
have safely fledged. Consequently manage- 
ment seeks either to force the birds out 
of the alfalfa and into the grain, or to 
salvage the hayfield eggs for artificial rear- 
ing. There are three systems in use for 
accomplishing one or both of these solutions 
of the hayfield problem. 

The first consists of systematically dog- 
ging the alfalfa, clover fields, and hay 
meadows just before the first eggs are laid. 
The purpose is to drive the nesting birds 


(Continued on page 28) 
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and their relation to certain types of prey have been in 
progress in north-central states, principally in Iowa and 
Wisconsin. 

In this connection, attention has been given to nearly all kinds 
of hawks, owls, and fur-bearing predators that occur in the region. 
Most thorough has been the work on the marsh hawk, the red- 
tailed hawk, the great horned owl, the red fox, and the mink. As 
a background for conclusions as to the food habits of these five 
species alone, we have data from the examination of a total of 
about 15,000 stomachs, pellets, or fecal samples, and specimens of 
partly eaten prey recorded from nests, dens, or feeding places in 
the field. 

The researches on prey populations have been intensive in nature 
and have dealt for the most part with the bobwhite quail, the 
ring-necked pheasant, the blue-winged teal, and the muskrat, but 
some work has been done on populations of other species as well 

Conducting the studies of predators and prey together frequently 
permits an investigator to analyze the data from a much broader 
viewpoint and to extract meaning that would otherwise be missed. 
When, for example, the proportions of some prey animal in the 
diet of a predatory species change in a pronounced manner, it may 
be very illuminating to check over the population data and possi- 
bly find out why. 

Cases in point are afforded by the data from the drouth years 
of 1934 and 1936. Strongly increased representation of muskrats 
in the diets of foxes and mink was plainly to be correlated with 
the drying up of marshes and watercourses and the resulting ex- 
posure of the muskrats to enemies through being left stranded 
in dry environment or forced to wander about the country or to 
crowd too much in the pot-holes still remaining, 

Decrease of ground cover during the early part of the 1934 
drouth summer was accompanied by much greater destruction 
of the nests of ducks and other ground-nesting birds by enemies, 
and predators generally took advantage of other animal popula- 
tions that were similarly exposed. Insects such as May beetles, 
though apparently no more abundant than the year before, figured 
far more prominently in the 1934 diets of hawks, owls, foxes, etc. 

The clearest evidence on the relation of predators to a single 
prey species has come to light through studies of wintering bob- 
white populations. Readers who may care to consult a technical 
account of this work are referred to “The Northern Bobwhites’ 
Winter Territory,” by Paul L. Errington and F. N. Hamerstrom, Jr. 
This is Research Bulletin No. 201 of the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa. 

Some of the principal conclusions from the quail researches may 
be briefly summarized. 

There seems to be room for only about so many quail to winter 
in the wild under given conditions, the number depending upon 
the carrying capacity of the land. Carrying capacity tends to 
remain remarkably definite for the same area, year after year, but 
it is different for different areas. It commonly ranges from a few 
birds per square mile up to a hundred or two and is often far 
lower than a person might guess. We cannot explain in detail 
what determines carrying capacity, but it is partly a matter of 
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food, cover, and the intolerance of the birds themselves to further 
crowding, either by more quail or by such forms as pheasants. 

Predation upon bobwhites wintering in the north has _ been 
centered upon individuals that were weakened as by hunger or 
wounds (and which probably would have died anyway during the 
next cold snap) or upon those that exceeded the capacity of their 
environment to accommodate. 

Populations that were sound, well fed, and within the carrying 
capacity of the land, wintered with comparative security from 
predators, even when the latter were abundant. Surpluses were 
doomed, nevertheless, for the reason that the environment couldn’t 
take care of them, even when predators were scarce. Whether the 
predators were horned owls, Cooper’s hawks, foxes, dogs, or 
creatures much less formidable did not seem to make a vast 
amount of difference so far as quail survival was concerned. 

In sort, despite the emphasis traditionally placed upon so-called 
“vermin control,” campaigning against the predators in an effort 
to protect vulnerable populations of northern bobwhites appears 
useless or worse. 

Losses may be reduced by other means, however, Feeding 
during crises may prevent much starvation and indirect mortality 
from cold and enemies. Carrying capacity of quail environment 
may perhaps be raised by proper management of food, cover, and 
covey ranges. If shooting is to be done, the open seasons should 
be scheduled in the fall when the coverts are most likely to be 
over-populated. The shooting should be done as early as practica- 
ble, in order that the heaviest toll from the guns be borne by that 
proportion of the population doomed to be lost anyway—the vul- 
nerable surplus. 

Carrying capacity may have an important role in the life history 
of the bobwhite in summer and fall as well as in winter. While 
H. L. Stoddard’s classic work in Georgia has shown that reduc- 
tion of certain egg-eating predators may be followed by substantial 
increase of young birds available for sporting purposes, investi- 
gations in Wisconsin suggest that the net rate of increase is 
dependent chiefly upon the degree to which the environment is 
filled up by the birds already there. 












Assuming that the environment is favorable, the increase from 
a rather low seed stock is greater than that from a higher one and 
becomes progressively less as populations rise. On the observa- 
tional areas which have yielded the most reliable information, 
these rates of recovery during the breeding season have been 
quite uniform for a given population level in a given area, seem- 
ingly regardless of differences in the kinds and numbers of the 
nesting enemies that were resident, 

As concerns predation upon other prey populations with which 
we have done more or less work, there are questions by the dozens 
that we cannot answer, but some things stand out with increasing 
clearness. 

Exceptions notwithstanding, predators as a rule are not guided 
in their hunting by “taste” for some particular kind of prey. 
Preference seems to enter into the equation very little and human 
“moral” standards not at all—and this statement applies to the 
feeding of wild creatures in general, of songbirds no less than of 
hawks. By and large, the prey that is taken is that which is most 
available, that which a given predator recognizes as food and is 
able to catch and to handle. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Before trapping seasons were declared on beavers, wide use of 
live trap shown above was made in order to control the eve 
increasing number of these valuable fur-bearers. 


Typical beaver dam. 





Beaver Swimming. Only 
the hind feet are used. 
The front feet are used to 
carry sticks, roots and 
mud to build the dam. 


The trap is sprung when the swimming animal touches 
a wire trigger extending from the bottom. 


Placing the trap. The loose wire sides prevent any injury 
to the animal. 





Ringneck pheasants held for 2 | 
spring release at one of the > ofl — y's = 
State Game Farms. ne 





Control the enemies of small 
game. Young rabbits are easy 
prey for stray house cats. 





Lunch is served. Fawn deer are usually born in May | 
and June. They should not be picked up by curious 
people and taken home. 


This cat foster mothered a pair of gray squirrels. They 
have also been known to mother the young of foxes, 
raccoons, skunks, and other small mammals. 





This black bear cub was saved from a forest fire and reared by 
a Game Refuge Keeper and his family. 





urious 
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Above: W. L. Rockey, of Har- 
risburg, with Clark’s Valley 
Dan, well known field trial 
winner, and a nice Lebanon 
County ringneck, 


Center: Foster Hollow Camp, 
Lycoming County, had a suc- 
cessful seasun year before 
last. Haven’t heard from them 
this year so far, but under- 
stand they again did _ their 
stuff. Preliminary figures 
show that over 18,000 legal 
bucks were taken last season. 


Below: Part of the large gal- 
lery which viewed the fall 
gathering of the Capital City 
Field Trial Association, at 
Indiantown Gap, Lebanon 
County. 





Above: Dr. E. K. Tingley, of 

Marietta, with his famous 

pointer, Hexer’s Carolina Jack, 

winner of many notable field 

trials. Dr. Tingley also owned 

the late Marietta Joe, Cham- 
pion of Champions, 


Below: Another view of the 
large crowd assembled to 
watch the action at the fall 
meeting of the Capital City 
Field Trial Association. These 
trial grounds are located on 
the picturesque Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation, 
Lebanon County, Pa. 


It is hoped soon to hold some 

of the biggest trials in the 

eastern United States on this 
fair-way. 











1. Doe deer with head pinched in narrow crevice of tree. She was feeding inside the hole and when she raised her head it stuck fast. 
—Photo by Refuge Keeper Wm. G. Matthews. 2. Hot on the trail are these beagle hounds belonging to G. I. Purnell, of Bellefonte. 
He says they always bring home the bacon.—Photo by Seth Gordon. 3. Here is a fine 190 Ib., 12 pointer, killed in Northumberland 
County by W. O. Goodman, of Watsontown.—Photo by H. C. Fisher, Deputy Game Protector. 4. This deer tried to clear a snow fence 
and failed. Its injuries were so serious it had to be killed.—Photo by Game Protector W. T. Campbell. 5. Examining deer killed by 
hunter in the Pocono Mountairns.—Vhoto by Seth Gordon. 6. Members of Tresckow Gun Club on feeding expedition. 7. F. W. Fisher, 
of Paradise, showing unique beaver cuttings found in Sullivan county. 8. Left to right: Earl Gotshall, Milton and Raymond Wiest, 
all of Pillow, Dauphin County, with bear killed by Milton on Thanksgiving day. 9 & 11. Members of the Grampian Sportsmen’s 
Club with starved deer. They fed and released the onimal when it was strong again.—Photo by Refuge Keeper W. R. McClure. 
10. Seeds and shrubs planted on State Game Lands No. 31, Jefferson County, by sportsmen and Boy Scouts. The ground was prepared 
by W.P.A. labor.—Photo by Refuge Keeper Earl E. Smith. 
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. H. SMITH, of Clarks Summit, stopped in the office the 

other day and told me about the fun some of the Scranton 
boys are having catching starlings in old barns, towers and church 
steeples, Five or six men climb into these places with gunny sacks 
and flashlights; then the fun begins. When the light is flashed in 
corners, the birds take it for an opening and soon hundreds cover 
the spot. H. S. said it is easy to catch from ten to twelve hundred 
starlings a night in this manner. They are later used for live 
shoots, and at five cents per bird they provide fine sport for the 
shooters and a nice revenue for the club. The dead birds are picked 
up by local people, mostly of Slavish or Italian descent, who take 
them home and eat them. 


EVER get the idea that farmers aren’t interested in wildlife 
conservation. They are. I spent an hour or so each day at 
the Pennsylvania Farm Show this year watching an almost endless 
stream of humanity pass our large game management exhibit, I 
couldn’t begin to guess how many thousands stopped to look at 
the display, but the Game Protectors in charge told me that they 
had so many questions hurled at them that they were swamped 
half the time. The officers said that a lot of landowners were inter- 
ested in the Game Commission’s farm-game program, a thirty 
foot model of which was on exhibition. A project of this kind, 
where the Game Commission leased the hunting rights on about 
1,500 acres of land in Chester County, worked admirably during 
the past season. I talked to a lot of farmers at the show myself 
and was more than a little surprised at their interest. If sportsmen 
go about it the right way they can do a lot toward securing the 
landowners’ cooperation. All he wants is a little recognition. 
One of the main attractions of the Farm Show was the exhibit 
of Chukar partridges, the newest game bird introduced into Penn- 
sylvania coverts from India. This hard, fast-flying, beautiful plum- 
aged creature from the far East evoked a lot of Oh’s and Ah’s 
from everybody who saw them. They will be released for the 


first time next spring. 


HE number of archers is increasing rapidly in Pennsylvania. 
Among the most ardent devotees is Major Lynn G, Adams, 
Superintendent of the State Police, who annually spends some days 
afield with a bow and arrows and regards it as great sport. Your 
humble servant took a turn at the game two years ago with 
Harold Stahle, Harrisburg enthusiast, and found it not bad. I had 
an excellent shot at an eight point, but just wasn’t good enough. 
Last season Edgar Oswald, of Nazareth, got a nice buck with 
this ancient though popular weapon. The animal hove into sight 
from behind a pine tree about twenty yards from young Oswald, 
who let fly immediately. The impact of the arrow stopped the 
animal only for an instant before it recovered and sailed down the 
ridge like an express train. It was snowing quite hard but Oswald 








started after it. The arrow had caught a twig and pulled out about 
a hundred and fifty yards away. 


Our young archer tells me the buck made eight beds before it 
finally succumbed to internal hemorrhages. The arrow had cut a 
rib in half, passed through the diaphragm into the paunch and 
touched a rib on the opposite side. He had to carry it pack sack 
fashion for four hours before he met one of his companions. 





TARTED out to take some motion pictures the other day and 

almost had the entire trip spoiled, I no sooner began operations 
when I found a rabbit caught in a trap set near a hole. It made 
me pretty hot under the collar for a while. The poor creature 
must have been putting up a pretty stiff battle in an effort to free 
itself, judging from the way the grass and brush had been flattened 
out and torn up around the entrance to the hole. 

All good sportsmen resent this practice and it is hoped it will 
be prohibited by the present Legislature. One of our readers, 
Hayes T. Pfitzenmeyer, just dropped me a note the other day 
pointing out that it is just as easy to catch fur-bearers in the 
baited cubby hole set as it is by placing traps in holes. 

He said he was sick and tired finding the twisted and mangled 
bodies of cottontails in front of woodchuck burrows and skunk 
dens. Once this type of trapping is outlawed our rabbit supply 
will increase a hundred fold. 





ID you ever stop to think how much moneys worth of game 

you could legally kill in one season on your $2.00 license? 
Let’s figure it out on last season’s bag limit. 1 wild turkey @ 
$15.00; 8 ringnecks @ $2.50; 8 grouse @ $10.00; 20 quail @ $2.50; 
20 rabbits @ $1.00; 20 squirrel @ $1.25; 10 raccoons @ $5.00; 1 
bear @ $50.00 and 1 deer @ $25.00, or a total of $335.00. 

This does not include any migratory game such as ducks, geese, 
woodcock, snipe, rails, gallinules, coots, or any fur-bearers, 

When you stop and think seriously you find that the $2.00 
license fee has to be stretched a great deal in order to provide an 
adequate supply of game each season. One ringneck alone costs 
more to restock than the license itself. 

Mr. H. L. Meacham, Summerdale, Perry County, reports a 
rather interesting method of taking foxes and wild cats. 

His equipment consists of carbide light attached to a miner’s 
cap with reflector, his gun and plenty of patience. 

The object is to locate the trail the fox is using and to post 
yourself in a spot that will be open for a shot from any angle. 
The light is used to spot the prowler, 

To hunt in this manner, requires a great amount of skill and 
you must be sure what kind of eyes are glaring at you when the 
light beam registers a pair. 

You would not want to have a farmer present you with a bill for 
a cow that may have wandered into your “spot.” 

Mr. Meacham’s kill to date consists of two wild cats, five gray 
foxes, and many stray house cats. 











HE days of early spring are days of 

anticipation. How eagerly we await the 
time when the wedged-shaped flocks of wild 
geese will again be headed northward; wild 
wings silhouetted in the sky at sunset, as 
the vanguard follows the retreat of the Ice 
King into the vast realms of the far north. 
Those are truly glorious days, those days 
when the spring procession of the birds is 
at hand. It is not at all necessary that one 
be a confirmed bird student to feel the thrill 
that pervades the reappearance of the flocks 
in our woodlands and in our marshes. The 
seasonal departure and return of the birds 
has had a peculiar fascination to men of all 
generations and all ages. It has been the 
subject of much speculation. It has long 
been one of the unfathomable mysteries of 
nature, 

Early Legend 


Standing upon the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean, the ancients gazed out over 
the wide expanse of water, as the winged 
myriads disappeared on the distant horizon. 
Whither had they gone? That nobody ex- 
actly knew. With the return of spring the 
legions returned from over the water. It was 
a favorite theory that they hibernated in the 
watery depths of the sea. The real solution 
of the mystery remained for another age but 
the facts, as we now know them, are more 
fascinating than the fanciful abstractions of 
the ancients. In recent years we have learned 
a great deal about the subject of bird mi- 
gration but there are many chapters which 
are still shrouded in mystery. We have just 
begun to gather together the threads of 
knowledge and to weave them. Perhaps we 
will eventually be able to close up the gaps 
and reveal the whole of this marvelous story. 

What instilled the migratory instinct into 
the birds of the northern hemisphere? To 
answer that question 
we must take a little 
journey back into the 
dim past geological 
ages. There was a 
time when the cli- 
mate of the northern 
continents was more 
equable than at pres- 
ent. Tropical forests 
extended north prac- 
tically to the present 
polar regions. At that 
time, under such con- 
ditions, it was not 
necessary for birds 
to migrate. Food 
was doubtless plenti- 
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THEY'RE COMING 


By WILLIAM C. GRIMM 


ful throughout the year. It is reasonable to 
assume that the ancestors of our northern 
birds were resident the year round as are 
the birds of the southern hemisphere and 
the tropics, even to this day. 


Glacier Movement 


The advance of the Great Ice Sheet, dur- 
ing subsequent ages, brought about profound 
changes in the climate. In the course of 
time the glacier ice had covered a large por- 
tion of the land. The birds which had made 
their home in this part of the earth were 
forced to retreat toward the warm equatorial 
regions, During the periodical advances and 
retreats of the ice sheet the birds doubtless 
moved northwards to their original home 
and south again when they were compelled 
to do so by the movement of the glaciers. 
With the establishment of the seasonal 
changes this movement became well en- 
trenched. During the summer season the 
homelands of the north offer an abundance 
of all kinds of food. The reverse is true dur- 
ing the winter; at that season food is scarce 





and ice and snow adds to the difficulty of 
procuring what little there is to be had. It 
seems quite likely that migration is due to 
the food supply, the relative scarcity and 
abundance between the summer home and 
the adopted winter one. 
Harbingers 

Between the first and the tenth of March, 
the robins return to our locality in some 
numbers, although a few may be seen 
throughout the winter months. Not long 
afterwards come the bluebirds, grackles, red- 
wings, mourning doves, meadowlarks, and 
others which have spent the winter a rela- 
tively short distance to the southward. These 
birds spend the intervening months in our 
own Southern States. The distance between 
their summer and winter homes is at most 
only a few hundred miles. That is why they 
are the first birds to arrive in our Northern 
States in spring, As the season progresses 
the influx consists of birds whose winter 
homes are farther to the south. This is, of 
course, a general rule and there are some 
exceptions. The catbird, for example, winters 
in our Gulf States, arriving in Western 
Pennsylvania the last week of April about 
the same time as the wood thrush, who 


winters in Central America, while the barn 
swallows, which often go to the mainland 
of South America, may be skimming above 
our meadows by the middle of the month. 

The regularity with which the birds re- 
turn north in the spring is well known to 
the careful observer. One can, with a fair 
degree of accuracy, tell when a given spe- 
cies will arrive in any particular locality. 
Seldom do they vary more than a few days. 
Thus I have learned to expect the phoebe 
and the flicker between the 20th and the 25th 
of March. During the past ten years I have 
met the meadowlark eight times between 
March 16th and 19th; one season I saw 
them for the first time on the 20th, and the 
other on the 23rd. Six times in the same 
period our wood thrushes appeared on the 
28th and 29th of April. The time of a bird’s 
arrival apparently is dependent upon the 
normal weather conditions and unfavorable 
conditions have little influence except to 
cause variations of a few days, 


May-day is Hey-day 

It is May when most of the long-distance 
travellers arrive in our woodlands and or- 
chards. Then comes the high tide of the 
flood. The tree tops are literally alive with 
the dainty warblers—‘“the delight and de- 
spair” of the amateur bird student—most of 
them enroute from the sunny tropics to the 
coniferous forests of the north. On these 
sunny mornings I listen attentively for the 
voices of several birds, which I know are 
about due. From the fresh green boughs of 
the elms along the creek comes a song that 
tells me the Baltimore oriole has returned 
from Panama. The familiar “chip-churr” of 
a tanager announces that they have come 
back from northwestern South America. May 
brings us our yellow-billed cuckoo, which 
spent the winter in Brazil; the wood pewee, 
from Ecuador or Peru; the crested flycatch- 
er, who wintered in Colombia; and the night- 
hawk, which may have been to far-off Ar- 
gentina. 

One of the most remarkable things in all 
nature is the ability birds have of returning, 
year after year, to the land of their birth; 
to the same tract of woods, the same fields, 
or the same marshland they inhabited a year 
previously. We have long suspected this fact. 
We have seen the same species in certain 
localities vear after year, Sometimes they 
nest in the same trees, the same bird boxes, 
or the same clump of bushes. Each spring 
the barn swallows return to a certain barn. 
Can they be the same swallows which nested 
there before? We have liked to believe that 
they were, of course, and now the scientific 
bird banders are proving beyond a doubt 
that it is not only possible but quite prob- 
able that they are the same birds or their 
offspring. This leads us to wonder how they 
find their way. What guides them with such 
unerring accuracy on their uncharted path- 
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way over the hundreds, even thousands, of 
miles between their summer and their win- 
ter homes? 

One is naturally led to the conclusion that 
migrating birds would follow the physical 
features of the land; the coastline, the moun- 
tain ranges, and the river valleys. As a 
matter of fact these features seem to be 
regarded of very minor importance by avian 
navigators. The most popular route between 
the mainland of North America and Central 
and South America is that across the Gulf 
of Mexico. Multitudes of migrants from the 
Eastern and Central States gather on the 
northern shore of the Gulf, then embark 
upon a journey of from 500 to 700 miles 
over its watery wastes to the shores of 
southern Mexico and Yucatan. Few species 
of birds use the island route between Flor- 
ida, Cuba, and Jamaica to points farther 
south. The Bobolink uses this route between 
his home in our Northern States and his 
winter range in Argentina, Very few, except 
some of our swallows, follow the land route 
through Mexico and Central America. It is 
quite likely that the routes that have been 
adopted were those which afforded the best 
feeding grounds and that they are the result 
of ages of experience. 


Fly by Night 


Most of our smaller land birds migrate by 
night, alternating a night’s journey with a 
stop-over of a few days. Night flying has 
its advantages; there is less danger from 
hawks and the daylight hours can be used 
in feeding. The birds using the Gulf route 
can spend the day feeding and resting on its 
northern shore. In a single night’s journey 
they can encompass the five to seven hun- 
dred miles, arriving in the forested regions 
of southern Mexico or Yucatan by daylight 
the following morning. This seems like an 
arduous journey for small birds to undertake 
but even the diminutive ruby-throated hum- 
ingbird—with a body no larger than a good- 
sized bumblebee—successfully accomplishes 
the feat! The swallows, chimney swift, and 
nighthawk migrate by day, travelling leis- 
urely and feeding enroute. Wild ducks, wild 
geese, and the shorebirds migrate both by 
day and by night. During the season of 
migration—from March until June—we are 
likely to have many pleasant surprises, What 
new arrivals will come to us on the next 
wave? Overnight they may come, strangers 
perhaps, some old friends we shall be glad 
to meet again. These are the thrills that 
only the keen lover and observer of birds 
may know. 

Just as soon as winter releases its grip 
and the waters are free from ice, the wild 
ducks and geese wing their way northward, 


High overhead the V-shaped flocks of 
“honkers” set their course, and, with the 
rapid beating of powerful wings, push their 
way toward the breeding grounds. They 
herald the approach of spring. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand how the geese know 
when it is time to start north. It is different 
in the tropics; there is no spring, nothing 
but eternal summer, in the winter home of 
the wood thrush and the oriole. How do 
they know when it is time to start? What 
tells them that several thousand miles to 
the northward the snows are melting and 
the buds are beginning to swell? I wish 
that I knew the answer to that question; 
that I could fathom that great secret of 
the birds. 


Strange Routes 


Many birds have strange migration routes. 
Mr, Wells W. Cook, who was an outstanding 
authority on bird migration, pointed out the 
route of the golden plover more than two 
decades ago. From its breeding ground on 
the Arctic coast of North America the bird 
makes a preparatory flight southeastward to 
the coast of Labrador, where it fattens for 
several weeks on the abundant native fruits. 





From Labrador a short trip across the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence takes it to Nova Scotia, the 
starting point of a flight of 2,400 miles over 
the ocean, ending on the coast of South 
America. That is the longest single flight 
known to be made by any bird; even in 
these days of record-breaking, non-stop 
flights the golden plover holds a place of 
honor. From its winter home on the pampas 
of Brazil and Argentina, the plover starts 
the return journey by a flight to Central 
America; thence to southern Mexico, across 
the Gulf of Mexico, through the interior of 
the United States and Canada to the Arctic 
coast, arriving at the breeding ground in 
early June. Its summer and winter homes 
are 8,000 miles apart and the route by which 
it returns to the north in the spring is 2,000 
miles west of the route used on the southern 
flight! There are other birds that use differ- 
ent routes on the spring and fall journeys. 
The Arctic tern, whose summer home is 
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also along the Arctic coast of North Amer- 
ica, winters within the Antarctic Circle 11,- 
000 miles away! He is the champion long- 
distant migrator. For eight months of the 
year he never sees a sunset and during the 
remaining four months enjoys more daylight 
than darkness. 


Males First Arrivals 


It is customary for the male birds, in most 
cases, to precede the females on the trip 
north. This is especially true among the 
smaller Passerine or song birds. The first 
redwings that return to the cat-tail marshes 
during the month of March are the old 
males, resplendent in their glossy black coats 
and their scarlet and gold epaulets. The 
females may arrive a week or two after the 
first flocks of male birds. About the fifth of 
April of each year, I watch the sugar maples 
for sapsucker signs. On some of the trunks 
I am pretty sure to find freshly-drilled, hor- 
izontal rows of holes from which the sap 
is flowing freely. Then, if I wait patiently, 
I am rewarded with a glimpse of the sap- 
sucker as he pauses to lap up the sweet 
fluid which fills his cups. I say “his” be- 
cause the first birds are practically all males. 
You may know them by their scarlet throat 
patches; the females which arrive a week 
or so later have white patches on their 
throats. The first robins, the first wrens, and 
the first of the grosbeaks are sure to be 
males. 


March! The days are growing perceptibly 
longer. The “pussies” are creeping out along 
the slender branches of the willows. On the 
warm sunny days the chorus of the spring 
peepers comes up from the pools. Out among 
the cat-tails I hear the liquid “oak-a-lee” of 
the blackbird. A rob- 
in mounts the top- 
most bough of bud- 
ding red maple and 
pours out his vocal 
tribute to a dying 
day. Then I shall lis- 
ten in the ‘night to 
the reassuring notes 
of the feathered trav- 
ellers, perhaps I shall 
see them crossing 
the face of the moon 
as they wing their 
way across the hea- 
vens. Yes, they’re 
coming back again. 
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LOST 


One ’Coon dog, male, weight 45 lbs. Color: Dark red with 
white stripe under part of neck, One white toenail and one red, 
both on hind foot. $25.00 reward. Please notify Harry Mouck, 
R. D. No. 1, Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania. 

One female beagle hound, tan and white, license No. 639, stands 
14 inches. 

One female beagle hound black and white with tan markings, 
stands 13 inches, 

One male ’coon hound, blue tick brown ears, black head mark- 
ings, stands 20 inches. 

Reward: Notify J. R. Diringer, 900 Cottman St., Philadelphia. 





Mr. Herman P. Buss had quite a surprise during the small game 
hunting season. Finding 
his setter on point at 
the edge of a thicket, he 
stepped up and peering 
in saw a beautiful ring- 
neck making his get- 
away. He quickly fired, 
but the shot apparently 
just dazed the bird and 
he jumped ahead and 
grasped it, But imagine 
his surprise on seeing 
a rabbit, its head shot 
off, furiously kicking 
just near the bird. 

As Ripley says: “Be- 
lieve it or not.” 

The Presque Isle 
Sportsmen’s League, 
which boasts. several 
thousand members from 
Erie and vicinity, is 
looking forward to a 
banner year in 1937 
under the capable lead- 
ership of Dr. John J. 
Koehler, the motivating 
spirit behind the League 
last year. 

Prizes for game feed- 
ing are being offered to 
high school boys by the Sportsmen’s Council of Titusville. Four 
awards will be given, namely $5.00, $2.50, $1.50 and $1.00. This live 
wire organization recently acquired a new club house with an 
indoor shooting range. 

A similar contest is being sponsored by Meadville Sportsmen. 
Ward H. Doner, the Crawford County Game Protector, will in- 
struct the boys how properly to construct various types of feed- 
ers and shelters. 





The Schuylkill Haven Fish & Game Protective Assn. is trapping 
rabbits off a game refuge it established two years ago and releasing 
them on open hunting territory. This is a striking example of 
what the small sanctuary will accomplish, Scatter a lot of them 
throughout the small game sections of the state and you got 
something. 





The Upper Perkiomen Valley Sportsmen’s Club bought a few 
acres of land and is having it fenced in order to propagate rabbits. 
[his is a worthy project and if more clubs would do likewise they 
would help greatly to increase the cottontail supply. 





The members of the Remington Club of West Reading feel that 





Sportsmen of Glen Lyon, Luzerne County, turned out in large numbers to feed 
the game in that community. Stanley Mesavage, Forest Supervisor and 
Harry Meiss, Game Protector, supervised the program. 


C.C.C. roads should be closed during the hunting season. 

They pack their supplies into camp, which is about two and 
one-half miles from the highway. The members say that as much 
as they need a road they prefer to have them closed to prevent 
accidents, illegal shooting, and any further inroads on the wildlife 
of that section. 





The Truxall Sportsmen’s Association, Apollo, set a good record 
in 1936, They raised 125 ringneck pheasants, purchased and lib- 
erated 25 cottontails and 12 jack rabbits, planted an acre of corn 
and purchased 25 bushels of corn for winter feed. 





The Frackville Game and Fish Association, organized a year 
ago, released 46 crates of rabbits, 125 ringnecks, 13 raccoons, and 
distributed 38 cans of fish during 1936. The club is holding 18 
cock pheasants and 35 hens for spring release. 


Carl A. White, Presi- 
dent of the Kiskimine- 
tas Twp. Sportsmen’s 
Association, says his 
club is strong for the 
cooperative farm-game 
movement. The club 
has conducted a 50 acre 
refuge for several years 
with great results. 


Members of the Rich- 
eyville Rod and Gun 
Club reared and released 
fifty adult ringnecks, 
constructed numerous 
feeders, and built and 
paid for a splendid skeet 
layout last year. The 
Secretary, William 
Sloan, Jr., says “GAME 
NEWS is a great mag- 
azine and must be do- 
ing a world of good. 
Keep up the fine work.” 
—Thanks a lot Com- 
rade Sloan. 


Mr. Frank V. Stutz- 
man of Twin Lakes, 
Pike County, reports 
the rescue of three deer 
from the ice on the middle of Big Spring Pond by local sports- 
men. He said the men made a heroic effort to save the animals. 





TRAP SHOOTS—1937 


March 6 Reading, Pa. South End Gun Club—Auld Lang Syne 
Handicap. George E. Nuebling, secretary, 1034 North 
6th St., Reading, Pa. 

April 24 Quaker City G.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 23 Boyertown, Rod & G.C., Boyertown, Pa. 

May 29 Roxborough G.C., of Roxborough, Phila, Pa. 

May 30 Maytown G.C., of Maytown, Pa. 

June 31 Quaker City G. C., of Maytown, Pa. 


June 17-18-19 Valley ‘Gun and Country, Shamokin, Pa., (State) 


June 26 Quaker City G.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 24 Quaker City G.C., Philadelphia, Pa, 
September 6 Roxborough G.C., of Roxborough, Phila., Pa. 
September 26 Boyertown Rod & G.C., Boyertown, Pa. 


October 30 Quaker City G.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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From Hughes, Arkansas, comes word of the organization of a 
Junior American Wildlife Institute by Harry Williamson, superin- 
tendent of the Hughes Rural Special School District. “We should 
have our young people thinking about the conservation of our 
wildlife,” says Mr. Williamson and he has proceeded to enable 
them to do so, 





In Dallas, Texas, schools, E. H. Purcell and Jack Koonce are 
developing the Junior Conservation Corps “an organization which 
offers boys and girls an opportunity to learn hobbies of the out- 
of-doors.” 





The Junior Game Wardens of North Dakota have recently set 
up a system of merit badges 
for the performance of good 
deeds benefitting wildlife. It 
is hoped that this will in- 
inspire the organization of 
new chapters throughout the 


state. ; 


A negro conservation so- 
ciety has recently been organ- 
ized under the sponsorship of 
the Fish and Game Conserva- 
tion Association of Anne 
Arundel County in Maryland, 
according to the American 
Wildlife Institute. 

At the present time this or- 
ganization has a membership 
of 19 serious-minded colored 
people, all owners of farms, 
who desire to do their part in 
the restoration and conserva- 
tion of wildlife. 

Colored folks are keen 
hunters the country over and 
to know of their active work 
in wildlife conservation and 
restoration is encouraging. 





A 4,428 acre tract in the 
Illinois River bottoms in Ma- 
son County, IIl., is being re- 
stored by the W, S. Biological Survey for the use of wild ducks 
and geese. The area was set apart by a recent executive order as 
the Chautauqua Migratory Waterfowl Refuge. 





A 2,200 acre wildlife refuge where U. S. Biological Survey 
scientists will conduct research and experiments for the develop- 
ment of better wildlife management practices has been established 
by executive order in the historic Patuxent river valley in Maryland. 





The Maryland State Game and Fish Protective Association is 
sponsoring a contest on the winter feeding of small game. Any 
boy and girl between the age of ten and eighteen are eligible. A 
beautiful silver cup will be awarded the winners. 





“Wildlife for the Future” and “The Dollar in the Duck” are the 
titles of two booklets recently issued by the American Wildlife 
Institute with headquarters in the Investment Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C, Both of these are beautifully conceived physically and 
carefully written and edited. Both are presented from the view- 
point of the sportsman, and designed for the intelligent sportsman 
and for business men who have a stake in the revenues derived 
from hunting and fishing. 





A well preserved elk antler, 4 ft. long and 104 inches in circum- 





Daniel Mannix, of Rosemont, Montgomery County, with young 
Goshawk he is training in falconry. 


ference at its base, was excavated with a steam shovel from a ten 
foot sand and gravel bed along the Susquehanna River, near 
Highspire, Dauphin County. 





The Potter County Journal, under date of December 16, 1897, 
carried the following notes: “Mack Logue has killed an even 
hundred ruffed grouse this far up to date.” That same year a 
Potter County gun club wiped out five hundred birds. 





In Saskatchewan, to control the crow population, a number of 
the birds were banded and released with large rewards for their 
capture. One bird carries a price of $500 on its head, 





Arthur Clive, Rigley, Pa., 
has subscribed to the GAME 
NEWS for ten years. 





Stuart L. Thompson, writ- 
ing in the Canadian Field 
Naturalist, comments on the 
swimming habits of some of 
the smaller mammals. Once 
he observed a black squirrel 
swimming from a large island 
to the mainland, about 800 
yards distant. On another oc- 
casion he observed a wood- 
chuck swimming across ‘a 
river. This animal accepted 
help and was lifted into his 
canoe on the paddle blade and 
coolly settled down to rest on 
a dufflebag. When the canoe 
approached land “Chuckie” 
simply flopped overboard and 
swam the few strokes to the 
bank, 





The proof today is clear 
that a beaver’s value is in his 
work and not solely in his 
hide. The facts have been un- 
covered in thousands of areas 
in the West. Beavers were 
trapped out, ponds and lakes dried up, the water table lowered, 
and grass-covered valleys reverted to deserts. Soil erosion and dust 
storms followed which are the tragic pictures of today. 

Let me give you an example. Two trappers took out 600 beaver 
pelts one winter from the headwaters of Silver Creek and its 
tributaries in the southeastern part of the Ochoco National Forest 
in eastern Oregon. With no beaver engineers left to take care of 
the dams, the ponds disappeared. Grassy meadows built up by 
sub-irrigation died out. Instead of 15,000 tons of pasturage along 
the streams, worth $3.00 to $5.00 a ton, the amount was reduced 
to a few hundred tons. Each year the water supply lessened. Good 
trout streams disappeared. Ranchers had to dig wells and pump 
water for their stock. Farmers lower down who had used the water 
for irrigation watched their ranches revert to a desert. 

The trappers in one season cashed in their catch for $4,000 or 
$5,000. This may be compared to a continual yearly loss to stock- 
men of approximately $50,000. It has now run into hundreds of 
thousands. The proof is plain that a dead beaver may be worth 
$10 or $15, while a live one is worth $300. 





It looks like a big month for radio broadcasts of interest to the 
sportsmen. Talks by the Departmental heads of the Game Com- 
mission every Friday night over WHP Harrisburg at 8:15, bring 
you the latest wildlife Conservation. Several other radio stations 
also have very interesting sports programs. 
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BEAVER SEASON MARCH 1-15 


The two week open season in Pennsylvania on beaver begins on 
March 1 and closes March 15. The regulations relating thereto are 
as follows: 


Only persons who are bonafide residents of Pennsylvania, 
holding a lawfully issued resident hunter’s license, shall trap 
beavers; provided, however, that owners of lands actually re- 
siding thereon and cultivating such lands, and members of their 
families residing thereon, may trap beavers on such lands if they 
are open to public hunting and trapping, but not on any adjacent 
or other lands without first securing a resident hunter’s license. 


Any person having the right hereunder to trap and kill beavers 
shall be permitted to use and set not to exceed ten traps, pro- 
vided, that should any person unintentionally trap more than 
three (3) beavers he shall within 
twenty-four hours report and de- 
liver the excess so taken to a 
salaried employe of the Game 
Commission to be disposed of as 
directed by the Board. 

The hides of beavers lawfully 
trapped shall not be possessed by 
any person other than the trap- 
per or sold or otherwise disposed 
of until they are first examined 
by a salaried Game Protector of 
the Commission and a_ permit 
from the Commission has been 
issued to such person. It shall be 
the duty of each trapper to report 
the number of beavers trapped. 
by him to any salaried Game 
Protector of the Commission and 
to have such animals tagged by 
such officer on or before March 
25, 1937. Such tags shall remain 
attached to the beaver skins until 
they have been tanned and made 
up into commercial fur. 

It shall be unlawful for any 
person to have in his possession any beaver, or green or raw 
beaver pelts, before March 1, 1937 or after the 25th day of 
March, 1937, which has not been properly tagged by an officer 
of the Commission. 





CARELESS HUNTERS PROSECUTED 
JUDGES COOPERATE TO SAVE LIVES 


The relentless campaign which the Game Commission has been 
waging in an effort to stop careless shooting is accomplishing its 
purpose slowly but surely. 

Hunters prosecuted for careless shooting during 1936 numbered 
21. Not all of these were punished; a few were dismissed because 
of insufficient evidence. The rest were given severe penalties. Other 
cases are being pressed as fast as the Commission can arrange 
hearings. 

Of particular import is the splendid manner in which the judges 
of the various courts are cooperating. Recognizing the human 
safety element behind the Commission’s program, they have been 
willing to go the limit in sustaining and sentencing all deserving 
cases. 

Cases prosecuted during the past year are as follows: 

Harry Washington, Willow Grove, Pa., had his license revoked 
for five years for shooting and injuring James O’Brien, Montgom- 
ery County farmer, while he was husking corn. Mr. Washington 
was hunting ringneck pheasants at the time. 

Harry A. Painter, of Kittanning, Armstrong County, was denied 





Traps set in holes seriously deplete the ranks of 
small game every year. 
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the right to hunt for five years for having shot and injured John 
W. Calhoun, of Mosgrove, while hunting for squirrels. 

Clair Loring, Black Lick, Indiana County, license revoked for 
five years for shooting and injuring John Kinter, of Indiana, in 
mistake for a squirrel. 

Thomas W. Lauver, Milroy, Mifflin County, denied the right to 
hunt for five years for shooting and injuring Charles W. Pene- 
packer, of Milroy, in mistake for a squirrel, 

Leroy Quick, of Apollo, Armstrong County, had his license re- 
voked for five years for shooting and injuring Roy Kerr, of 
Kiskiminetas Township, Armstrong County, in mistake for a rabbit. 

George M. Miller, Community Township, Westmoreland 
County, was denied hunting privileges for five years for shoot- 
ing and fatally injuring Otto Burke, Westmoreland County, 
in mistake for a squirrel. 

In the case of Fred Rodkey, 
Clearfield County, whom it was al- 
leged fatally injured Ray Emeigh, 
Akron, Ohio, while hunting large 
game on December 13, 1935, the 
referee withheld decision pending 
the results of a criminal prosecu- 
tion. 

Otto Nies, Johnstown, Somerset 
County, had his hunting license re- 
voked for five years for shooting 
and injuring Thomas Overdorff, 
also of Johnstown, while hunting 
small game. 

Galen Rager, Bedford County, 
license revocation for three years 
for shooting and injuring John Ty- 
ler, Cambria County, while hunting 
small game. 

Roger Poorman, Bellefonte, was 
denied the right to hunt for five 
years for shooting and fatally in- 
juring his father, Bertram Poor- 
man, in mistake for a deer. 

J. L. Meckley, Elizabethtown, had 
his license revoked for five years 
for shooting and injuring Charles Dorman, Williamsport, in mis- 
take for a grouse. 

Basil Richardson, Cedar Run, three year’s revocation of hunting 
license for shooting and fatally injuring Claude Sample, Lycoming 
County, in mistake for a deer. 

Paul Weaver, Jersey Shore, was denied hunting privileges for 
five years for shooting and fatally injuring Joseph Bierly, also of 
Jersey Shore, while hunting rabbits. 

Paul M. Seiple, Bangor, Northampton County, license revoked 
for five years for shooting and injuring Luther Stametz, also of 
Bangor, Mr. Seiple’s gun was accidentally discharged while hunt- 
ing deer. 

Ira Forry, Harrisburg, Pa., license revoked for one year for 
shooting and injuring John Rupp, Mechanicsburg, Cumberland 
County, while hunting antlerless deer. 

Gerald F. Watson, Newport, three years’ license revocation for 
shooting and injuring Blair Black, New Bloomfield, in mistake 
for a squirrel. 

Anthony Newvillis and George Wheeler, both of Wyoming, were 
discharged from a license revocation resulting from an accident 
when a gun in the hands of Mr. Wheeler exploded injurying 
both men. 

Giuseppi Nocera, Edmon, Armstrong, Pa., five years revocation 
of his license for having shot and injured Andrew Gularsky, same 
town, in mistake for a groundhog. 

Simon Long, East Renovo, license revocation suspended for 
insufficient evidence in the case of shooting and injuring Thomas 
Bodley, Renovo, while hunting wildcats. 
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The Commission has already begun proceedings for hearings 
on accidents which occurred during the 1936 hunting season, and 
all cases are scheduled to be heard in the very near future. 

Of the cases already disposed of by the courts Gus Charles 
Swartzfager, Buffalo, N. Y., was sentenced to two years in prison, 
a fine of $1000 imposed and his hunting license revoked in Penn- 
sylvania for ten years for shooting and fatally injuring George 
Karg, of Fryburg. Judge Harry M. Rimer, Clarion, Pa., heard 
the case and imposed the sentence. 

Judge Rimer also presided in the case of James D. Sweeney, 
Clarion, and sentenced him to five years in prison, imposed a 
$1000 fine and revoked his hunting license for ten years for care- 
less shooting in the 1936 deer season which resulted in the death 
of Harry Clinger, Helen Furnace. 

Of particular significance in all cases so far heard is the fact 
that only a few of the defendants or their victims wore red. 





FINE HUNTING GROUNDS PURCHASED 


The Board of Game Commissioners at its recent meeting ap- 
proved the purchase of a total of 
5,618 acres of good hunting terri- 
tory which, if finally acquired, will 
become State Game Lands. The 
lands approved for purchase, for 
which contracts are now being pre- 
pared, are located in four counties, 
as follows: 

Blair County; 3,535 acres on Tus- 
sey Mountain, about three miles 
east of Williamsburg. 3,229 acres of 
this will be purchased from the 
First National Bank of Williams- 
burg, 231 acres from the Borough 
of Williamsburg, and 75 acres from 
Mrs. Juniata S. Tinkham. 


Lancaster County; a 100 acres 
tract in Colerain Township will, if 
the title is found to be satisfactory, 
be purchased from Marvin S. Evans. 


Lycoming County; a tract con- 
taining 700 acres, adjoining other 
lands now under contract, was ap- 
proved for purchase from Frank L. 
Entz. 

Fayette County; the James P, Carothers Heirs and the Pied- 
mont Coal Company offered 982 acres in Georges Township, which 
was accepted. These lands connect with other lands now under 
contract for purchase. 





ATTEND GAME BREEDERS’ CONFERENCE 


Charles W. Wessell, Chief of Division of Propagation and Game 
Farms and the four Superintendents in charge of the State Game 
Farms attended the Second Annual Game Breeders’ Conference 
held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York City. Superin- 
tendent E. C. Smith of Fisher State Game Farm, Superintendent 
Earl S. Greenwood of the Loyalsock State Game Farm, Superin- 
tendent Vernor T. Warfel of Jordan State Game Farm and Super- 
intendent Leon P. Keiser of the State Wild Turkey Farm com- 
pleted the Pennsylvania representation at the conference, 


Papers presented by leading conservationists and game propa- 
gators revealed a decided trend toward the raising and liberation 
of matured Ringneck pheasants and quail in the spring of the year, 
which is in line with the policy of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Game Commissioners adopted two years ago. Conservationists from 
New York, Ohio, Connecticut and other States expressed dissatis- 
faction with the results obtained from the liberation of large 
quantities of immature birds and their recommendations pointed 
very definitely toward the Pennsylvania policy of producing fewer 
birds of better quality on the State Game Farms. Considerable 
interest in the planting of natural food and cover for game birds 
and animals and also in improved methods of game management, 
was evidenced. 





Thousands of cottontail rabbits fall prey to the steel 
trap annually. 


A PROFITABLE HISTORY 


When a law was passed in 1901 giving protection to the beaver 
in Pennsylvania there was probably not a single beaver left in the 
State, and nothing was heard of them from that time until 1917, 
when a pair donated by the State of Missouri, was stocked in 
Cowley Run, Cameron County. 


In the next year or two the offspring from this pair spread 
through Cameron, Clinton and Potter Counties. 


Later on 93 beavers were purchased from Canada as follows: 6 
in 1919 for $180.00; 51 in 1920 for $1,378.00; 8 in 1921 for $240.00; 
4 in 1922 for $120.00; and 24 in 1924 for $600.00—Total $2,518.00. 


In addition to the above, 5 beavers were presented to the Com- 
mission in 1922, making the total number stocked 100, at an aver- 
age price of $27.07. 


The first open season on beavers in Pennsylvania was declared 
in 1934 at which time 6,455 animals were taken having an esti- 
mated fur value of $58,095. In 1936 another open season was 
declared at which time 2,261 were taken having an estimated fur 
value of $21,500. Thus in these two 
seasons alone the trapper caught 
a total of 8,716, with $79,595 profit 
on his original investment. 





Does with antlers aren’t such un- 
common critters after all. Received 
a number of reports of them this 
year, the latest from Refuge Keeper 
Hugh E. Baker, of Asaph. Hugh 
said the animal was struck by a 
B, and O. train. The antlers pro- 
truded much lower on the front of 
the head than those of a buck’s. 





NEW LITERATURE 


RODENT CONTROL: A very 
interesting discussion of the meth- 
ods used to combat these creatures, 
by Stanley R. Young, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Game Management, U. S. 
Biological Survey, Wildlife Re- 
search and Management. Leaflet 
BS-54. 





MORE UPLAND GAME BIRDS: This booklet is designed to 
show the principal causes of the decrease in numbers of our 
native upland game birds, the need for the cooperation of the 
farmer in any plan to improve upland game bird shooting, and to 
point out how that cooperation can best be secured. MORE GAME 
BIRDS IN AMERICA, INC., 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
YORK. 





Penalties collected for violation of the Game Laws during De- 
cember amounted to $17,191.50. 





Game Protector John Lohmann, Schuylkill County, is doing 
some splendid educational work in his district. 





A DISCUSSION ON DUCK IDENTIFICATION 


Editor’s note: The following correspondence between Major 
Nicholas Biddle, President of the Game Commission, and Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., is self-explanatory: 

Dear Dr. Gabrielson: 

I have just returned from a two-day ducking trip on Chesapeake 
Bay, and hasten to write you while the facts that the trip brought 
forth are fresh in my mind. 

I felt, like many other duck shooters, prior to this season, that 
I could distinguish most species of waterfowl in flight, although I 
never went so far as some of my friends, as to stake my reputa- 
tion on the different species of ducks at long distances. However, 
I always knew the protected ducks such as wood duck, ruddy duck 
and bufflehead, as they differ in size and general habits from the 
larger diving ducks and surface feeders. 
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Nevertheless, since the season has been closed on canvasbacks 
and redheads, I find many of my positive friends who heretofore 
identified ducks at great distances, without fear of contradiction, 
have suddenly developed a marked timidity to identify any duck 
which is within shooting distance, Personally, I am unable to dis- 
tinguish between a female redhead and a female broadbill (Greater 
Scaup) when on the wing, and I find that many duck shooters 
cannot tell the difference when they have them in the bag. The 
result has been that some duck shooters are so fearful that they 
have broken the law, that they bury all of their birds, in fact, the 
Federal Wardens told me that they had found a number of 
Whistlers (Golden Eye) buried, as the owners had thought they 
were buffleheads. 

I am vitally interested in conservation, together with providing 
as much shooting as possible for licensed hunters, but I do not 
feel that the present closed season on canvasbacks and redheads is 
in the best interests of conservation, as it makes law-breakers of 
sportsmen who do not wilfully de- 
sire to break the law. This is not 
true of such conservation measures 
as limiting shooting from 7:00 A.M. 
to 4:00 P.M., no baiting or live 
decoys, and the ban on floating 
blinds and guns holding more than 
three shells in the magazine. 

These laws are enforceable and 
if not adhered to, are generally 
broken deliberately, I strongly rec- 
ommend the ban on canvasbacks 
and redheads be lifted next season, 
for fear that it will make the aver- 

‘age duck hunter a law-breaker, 
which will, in turn, break down re- 
spect for the other constructive reg- 
ulations which your Department 
has put into effect. 


Signed: Nicholas Biddle. 





Dear Mr. Biddle: 

There is, of course, much in what 
you say about the difficulty in 
identification of migratory water- 
fowl, particularly at any distance. While the female Redhead un- 
questionably complicates the picture, nevertheless, the only other 
female ducks having broad gray wing bands are the canvasback 
and the ringneck. The former is larger, paler and differently shaped, 
while the latter is smaller, darker and has a conspicuous white 
eye-ring and a ring on the bill. 

We are distinctly worried over the future status of the Redhead, 
which has probably suffered more than any other of the important 
game species. The situation you describe is undoubtedly very real 
but it has come to the point where sportsmen just must learn their 
birds, It has always seemed strange to me that while baseball 
fans will remember the batting and fielding aver- 
ages of a great many major league players, duck 
hunters should resent being called upon to learn 
the simple identification of the birds they desire to 
shoot. Just what can be done to help the situation, 
[ cannot now say, but if, by a change in existing 
regulations, we can improve conditions, eliminate 
waste and keep otherwise honest sportsmen from being violators, 
you may be sure we will be only too happy to take appropriate 
action. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Mr. LeCompte and to 
Mr. Gordon. 

Signed: Ira N. Gabrielson. 


Dear Dr. Gabrielson: 

I wish to acknowledge and thank you for your letter of December 
30th. 

I, agree with you that duck shooters should know their birds, 
the same as baseball fans know their ball players, I realize your 
anxiety over the future status of the redhead duck, and that their 
protection without making law-violators out of otherwise honest 
sportsmen is a most difficult problem. 





Thousands of waterfowl! will soon be winging their way 
northward. The Pymatuning waterfall refuge provides 
an excellent feeding and resting grounds. 


NOTICE 


All applications for pheasant 
ezgzs must be filed with the 
Game Commission prior to 
March 15, 1937. 


I am planning to print our correspondence in the Pennsylvania 
Game News, if you have no objections. 


Signed: Nicholas Biddle. 





SPORTSMEN HONOR CREVELING 


Two hundred sportsmen from the lower part of Luzerne County 
paid tribute to J. Q. Creveling, Vice President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission at a testimonial banquet held at White 
Haven, January 21. Mr. Creveling was presented with a radio in 
appreciation of his efforts in the behalf of game conservation in 
Pennsylvania. 





Commendatory letters on the Game Commission farm-game pro}- 
ect display at the Farm Show 
are still coming in, a tribute to 
those who contributed to the suc- 
cess of the exhibit. The individuals 
whose ingenuity devised and con- 
structed it were Refuge Keeper 
George Koehler, of Lycoming 
County; Game Protector Edward 
Stucke of Philadelphia, and Henry 
Schell of the Bureau of Education. 
Others who assisted in its prepa- 
ration were ‘Game Protector Mark 
Motter of Dauphin County; John 
B. Sedam of the Bureau of Refuges 
and Lands; Traveling Game Pro- 
tector O. M. Pinkerton of Lycom- 
ing County, and Kenneth Fors, of 
the Bureau of Accounting and 
Budget. 


Officers detailed as instructors 
were Clarence Walker of Snyder 
County; Herman F. Fisher of Juni- 
ata County, and Joseph Foreman 
of Cumberland County. 





The Conservation Commission of New York State is seeking 
legislation giving them discretionary power to declare seasons and 
bag limits. 





The boys up in Somerset County have laid the groundwork for 
an extensive feeding program. Under the direction of David Barn- 
hart the N. Y. A. already have erected 30 feeders with plans for 
nearly 1000 before the winter is over. A fine piece of work. Let’s 
have more of it, 





One contemplated game law change which has 
pleased everyone so far is the set time limit to start 
and stop hunting. Seven o’clock has been suggested 
for the morning and five o’clock for the afternoon. 
If this regulation goes through it will be a great 
game saver. No turkeys will be shot on the roost, no 
grouse will be killed from automobiles while bud- 
ding on the grapevines at dusk, nor will pheasants be bumped off 
while feeding at eventide. 





A bunch of the boys put on a drive to estimate the number of 
deer in a given area. Going to Hickory Run National Park near 
White Haven they lined up on a mile front and drove half a mile 
in a semi-circle. The watchers counted 104 deer, many of them 
fine bucks. Technicians of the National Park service figured the 
estimated deer population of the park at 1,596 animals for fourteen 
square miles. 

Game Protectors and their assistants are doing everything they 
can to safeguard the seed stock left over from the last hunting 
season. In this work they need the cooperation of every true 
sportsman, 
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Management of the Cottontail Rabbit in Pennsylvania 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The rabbits are shipped from the various points in Kansas and 
Missouri to Pennsylvania by Railway Express. They are forwarded 
in specially constructed crates each containing one dozen rabbits 
singly confined in separate compartments, the bottoms of which are 
filled with alfalfa hay and placed wherein is a large piece of apple, 


thus supplying food and moisture during the forty-eight hour trip. 


Transportation Mortalities 


Shipment has been made on a live arrival guarantee basis with 
the understanding that the shipper will replace rabbits received 
dead with live rabbits up to the value of the express charges on 
the dead rabbits. Also, the animals were carried by the Railway 
Express Company at first class rates with the proviso that neither 
the Game Commission nor the shipper would place charges against 
the Company for shipping mortalities. 


The transportation mortality on 50,000 or more rabbits has run 
from 3% to 7%, depending 
upon the condition of the 
rabbits, weather and other 
factors. This loss has been 
greatly reduced through the 
invention and patent of a 
specially constructed center- 
ventilated shipping crate by 
Mr. Ben F. Tarman of 
Quincy, Pennsylvania, one 
of the Commission’s regular 
shippers. 


Cost 


The rabbits annually pur- 
chased have been contracted 
for on an F.O.B. basis with 
the understanding that the 
Commission would pay 
transportation costs on the 
crates and rabbits coming 
East and on the empty 
crates going West. 

The price per rabbit has 
varied from year to year 
with a gradual tendency to- 
ward reduction. Between 
June 1, 1926 and May 31, 
1936, the Commission pur- 
chased a total of 556,797 rab- 
bits at a cost of $418,623.27, 
or at an average price of $0.752 each, Expressage on the animals 
and crates totaled $145,041.14, averaging $0.26 per head. Thus, the 
average cost of each rabbit delivered to a central point in the 
several counties of the Commonwealth and not including the cost 
of distribution within the counties was $1.01. 

In all fairness, it must be stated that rabbits could have been 
purchased from Oklahoma, Texas and certain other Western 
States at a lower price than from Missouri and Kansas, but the 
quality of such animals proved inferior and they were not available 
in the numbers desired. 

Recalling the fact that costs herein shown do not include those 
involved in distributing the rabbits throughout the various counties, 
it may be said that the Pennsylvania Game Commission expended 
during the twenty year period from June 1, 1916 to May 31, 1936 
well over $725,000.00 for the purchase and release of 716,167 
cottontail rabbits. 


Size of Releases 


The initial release of 2,668 rabbits in 1916 was increased to 3,186 
in 1917, but adverse weather conditions necessitated cancellation of 
shipments in 1918, while the relatively high value of dead rabbits 
for market purposes practically eliminated the supply in 1919 and 
1920, with the ultimate result that during the three years last men- 
tioned less than 1,000 animals were purchased and released, Be- 
tween 10,000 and 14,000 individuals were stocked annually from 1921 
through 1923 and over 34,000 animals were planted in 1924. More 
than 58,000 specimens were turned out in 1925 and since that date 





i 


Patented center-ventilated shipping crate which assures minimum 
shipping losses. 


the annual average has approximated 57,000 with an all-time high 
of 80,519 in 1928. The table below shows the average annual re- 
lease figure for the four five year periods under consideration, 
while Figure 1 graphically portrays the annual releases for the 
same period: 


Five Year Period Average Annual Release 


198G-BRTG  —  Gercrensceeigiundeivveieuniioniins 1,315 
SDRRARGED:  -  seisisssninssiesescentnaelipaiibiliiaal 28,350 
| er eke ane 57,333 
CS > a ea me ewer er 56,235 


Time of Releases 


Although the period of year has been well recognized as one 
least propitious for the release of game, it has been found neces- 
sary to restock the cottontail rabbits purchased during the months 
of December, January and February. Such action has been roundly 
criticized by many interested 
persons, but the reasons for 
it are, when truly known, 
quite simple. 

It is possible to trap rab- 
bits in the large numbers 
desired only during the late 
fall, winter and early spring. 
Late fall shipments could 
probably be made without 
unduly high transportation 
mortality, but because of 
the heavy concentration of 
gunners in the field in quest 
of small game up until the 
last of November, it has 
been deemed inadvisable to 
release rabbits until after 
the close of the open season 
for small game when they 
may pass through at least 
one season of natural prop- 
agation before facing an 
open hunting season. Early 
spring delivery is prohibited 
by excessive shipping losses 
due to the fact that from 
the end of February on, the 
majority of the females have 
been found to be pregnant 
and the effects of shipment 
usually result in the loss of the young or old or both. Thus, the 
only time suitable for shipment is the mid-winter months when 
climatic conditions are most severe. 


Losses Immediately Following Release 


It has been impossible to measure the rabbit losses immediately 
following release, but it is probable that these are in many cases 
exceptionally high and on the average truly appreciable. The 
number of rabbits occasionally found dead several days after 
release bears mute testimony of the fate frequently suffered by 
many others, Were it not for the fact that “sick” rabbits usually 
seek seclusion under piles of stones, in hollow logs or in holes, it 
is possible that far more dead animals would be picked up follow- 
ing winter releases. 


To gain some conception of the condition of the rabbits at the 
time of release, we need only stop to consider what the animals 
have gone through immediately preceding liberation from the 
shipping crates. A rabbit caught in a box trap during the early 
evening hours remains confined in the trap for eight to twelve 
hours, whereupon it is removed, dropped in a sack and hauled 
fifteen or twenty miles by truck to the shipping point, where it 
is placed in the small cell of a crate with a supply of hay and 
apple sufficient for forty-eight hours. From the time the animal 
enters the trap until the crates are loaded on the express trains, 
roughly twenty-four hours later, it is subjected to “outside” tem- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Farm Game Management In Silesia 
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DESIGN & OPERATION 
OF A REMISE 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE REMISE 


FIGURE 1 


out of the hay and into the grain. Any early 
nests found are lifted and the eggs trans- 
ferred to the artificial propagation plant. 


The second system is to dog the hayfields 
just before the hay is cut for the purpose 
of locating nests, and to transfer the eggs 
for artificial propagation. Such eggs are, of 
course, already partly incubated, and. must 
be transferred speedily, set by set, to avoid 
heavy loss. 


The third is to dog and mark the hay- 
field nests, and to leave islands of uncut 
hay so that the pheasant can complete her 
hatch. This system has, of course, been 
tried in America, but with pretty heavy 
crow losses. I am assured that crows are 
kept low enough in Germany that the sys- 
tem is reasonably safe, and that it is wisely 
used by small farmers who lack time to 
operate propagation plants. 


Flushing bars are unknown. 


Propagation systems in Silesia are iden- 
tical with ours, except that mechanical incu- 
bation and brooding are rare, and turkeys 
as well as chickens are used as foster 
mothers. Rearing fields are commonly not 
placed on clover, but rather on haymeadow. 
Pens contain live growing: spruces as cover. 
The turnips grown as a soiling crop in 
pens come right up to the stems of the 
hedged spruce trees, 


Usually only hayfield eggs are artificially 
propagated, but a few holdings produce and 
propagate additional eggs, and I saw at 
least one which operates as a commercial 
game farm. Other large holdings depend 
wholly on natural propagation. The com- 
mercial game farm which I saw _ used 
turkeys for foster-mothers, reared in open 
fields with “A” coops, let the young go 
wild, shot only cocks, and then trapped the 
excess hens for sale. This wild stock is pre- 
ferred for restocking purposes. 


To an American one of the most surpris- 
ing and least pleasing aspects of Silesian 
pheasant management is that most of the 
pheasant shooting on each holding is con- 
centrated into a single big one-day drive, 
during which very large bags are made. If 
any small hunts are made, they are made 
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sparingly by the owner, and usually after 
the big shoot. 


The “big drive” consists in pushing the 
birds from one remise to another, over the 
heads of the intervening line of guns. The 
remise system, however, may cover only a 
fraction of the hunting unit, and lies usually 
at its center. 


The average kill on an intensively man- 
aged estate is one bird to each two acres 
for rich land, and one per five acres for 
sandy land. I am assured that just about 
half the fall population is shot, so one may 
say the fall density on the best estates is a 
bird per acre, counting both the summer 
and winter range. The density in the winter 
range or remise area is of course much 
greater; I saw 448 pheasants shot in one 
day out of 11 remises of not over 3 acres 
each, a kill of 15 birds per acre, of remise 
cover. Silesia, in other words, achieves a 
stand of pheasants equal to South Dakota 
and better than north Iowa, without the 
standing corn and long grass which make 
a heavy stand in those lucky states nearly 
automatic. 


I cannot help adding that this achieve- 
ment must be credited not to sportsmen 
passing laws and resolutions for each 
other’s governance, but to landowners who 
go out on their land and practice game man- 
agement as a natural and widespread ad- 
junct to good agriculture, 
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THE SPARROW HAWK 


By George Miksch Sutton 


HIS handsome bird of 

prey, which is only a lit- 
tle larger than a Robin, is 
sometimes called “Killy 
Hawk,” because of his shrill 
cries which resemble ‘“Killy, 
killy, killy.’ He is predomi- 
nantly red-brown in color, but 
the top of his head and his 
wings are blue-gray, and his 
underparts are light buffy 
spotted with black. Across his 
tail, near the tip is a broad 
band of black. His feet are yel- 
low. His eyes are large, dark 
and bright, and have a par- 
ticularly penetrating quality 
which is characteristic of the 
Falcon Tribe. 

The female bird, which is a 
trifle heavier than the male, is 
more heavily barred with 
black on her back, and her red- 
brown tail is crossed by many 
narrow black bands, Her un- 
derparts are rather heavily streaked with brownish. 





Sparrow Hawks are fonder of grasshoppers than they are of Spar- 
rows. In fact it is rather unusual for them to capture birds. They 
often eat field mice; and when the little hawks are seen hovering 
above the fields they are usually searching such prey. Examina- 
tion of the stomachs of many of these birds, which have been 
misleadingly named, has proved that they are decidedly beneficial 
in their food habits. Therefore they should never be shot. The 
farmer who shoots a Sparrow Hawk is destroying a valuable 
helper. 


Sparrow Hawks may occur during the entire year in Pennsyl- 
vania, but they are usually somewhat rarer in winter. In spring 
they select a natural cavity in a tree, or perhaps a bird-box which 
has been placed for them, as a nesting site, and the female lays 
her four to seven almost round eggs which are often very deep 
rusty brown in color, and rarely very noticeably blotched. The 
young birds are hatched on the bare floor of the cavity, and sit 
about for some time on the heels of their weak feet. They cry 
loudly when the parent birds return from a hunt with food. 

When their wings have become strong enough they fly about 
with their parents and soon learn to capture grasshoppers and 
other insects. During late summer families of Sparrow Hawks, 
sometimes as large as nine in number, may be seen flying about 
the fields, perching here and there on telephone poles, or hanging 
in the air on rapidly beating wings. 


In the winter the birds often roost about barns or other build- 
ings, and are often quite tame. If English Sparrows are particu- 
larly abundant the littke Hawks may capture these pests occa- 
sionally. 


The Sparrow Hawk has been called by many the most handsome 
American bird of prey. The American species is closely related 
to the English Kestrel, a common species of the British Isles. 
The closest counterpart of the Sparrow Hawk in America is the 
Pigeon Hawk, a rapid-flying, fierce creature, which occurs in 
Pennsylvania only as a migrant. 





LAMENTATIONS OF BR’ER RABBIT 


Said an old Mother Rabbit to her daughter gray, 
Come listen dear Child, to the things I will say; 

I must tell you the sad story, for it’s just this way, 
Life is hardly worth living in this rapid fire day. 


When I was a child, the size of you, 
We played and we romped, and had nothing to do, 

Our good friend the Woodchuck kept us safe from all harm, 
In the burrows he dug ’neath the rocks on the farm. 


THE NASAL BOT-FLY 


By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 
Advanced Entomologist, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 


MONG the interesting insect speci- 

mens received for identification by the 
Entomological branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, during 1935, were adults of 
the nasal bot-fly of deer. The species was 
found to be new to the State insect collec- 
tion and for verification was submitted to 
a specialist at Washington, D. C. 

This insect belonging to the fly family, 
Oestridae, is known scientifically as Ceph- 
enomyia phobifer Clark. The species of the 
genus Cephenomyia, are known to live in the larval or maggot 
stage in the nasal passages, on the soft palate, at the base of the 
tongue, in the Eustachian tubes and pharynx of various members 
of the deer family. 





The species under discussion was collected at Renova, Pennsyl- 
vania by Mr. W. F. Mason of the Game Commission. The dates 
were June, 1935 and August 25, 1935, Quoting from Mr. Mason’s 
letter—“I am sending two flies which I am sure are the ones that 
sting the deer on the nose and cause the maggots which enter the 
deers head, etc.” In explanation, the fact of the matter is, the 
flies did not sting the deer but flew about the animals, depositing 
their young (living maggots in this case) one by one in the nostril 
or on the deers’ nose. The deer instinctively realizing the serious- 
ness of the attacks, attempt to escape by closing their nostrils, 
striking out with the fore feet, snorting, sneezing, rubbing the 
face or in other ways showing their uneasiness. 


The maggots, upon being deposited, attach themselves to the 
nasal openings with tiny hooklets and from there enter the head. 

Cephenomyia phobifer Clark, has been reared from maggots 
collected in the nasal passages of white-tailed deer in New York 
State according to Mr. D. G. Hall of the United States Bureau of 
Entomology, while the original description of this species indicates 
that it was first found in Georgia. 


The flies themselves are seldom observed and are generally 
difficult to capture. They are black with fine yellow hairs on the 
thorax, dark on the other parts of the body which is about nine- 
sixteenths of an inch in length, and the two wings are each about 
one-half inch long. It is an interesting fact that these flies, which 
are the adults of the species, have no functional mouth parts. They 
do not eat, but devote their whole life to the propagation of the 
species; first the mating—then the females, which in this case are 
the hunters, with swift and unerring instincts, locate their quarry. 

Hunters and persons interested in wild life might contribute 
valuable data to our knowledge of these little known insects, if 
they would send their notes or observations with specimens when 
possible, to the Entomologists or Biologists of State or Govern- 
ment institutions. 





But the burrows today are all filled up with sand, 
There is not a chuck living anywhere in the land; 

For the Chucker came down with a scope on his gun, 
And he shot and he shot till he got the last one, 


And then came the smoker with a cig in his face, 

He threw down the match stick and burnt up the place; 
And now the cover is so skimpy and small, 

It really ain’t any cover at all. 


By day and by night, we go dodging around, 
With eyes wide open for a fox or a hound; 
If we cross the road we'll be hit by a car, 
So the best we can do is stay where we are, 


When winter comes on we are clear out of luck, 

For we can’t dig a hole like our old friend the Chuck; 
So hardships are with us and with us to stay, 

Making life just a burden in this rapid fire day. 


J. G. W. Dillin 
Media, Penna. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QO. What is a gopher? Are there any in 
Pennsylvania? 

A. The gopher is a western animal similar 
to our native ground squirrel. It is a bur- 
rowing animal, making its home in the 
ground. There are no gophers in a wild 
state in Pennsylvania. They inhabit the 
prairies of western United States. 

Q. Are there two kinds of mink? 

A. There is only one species of mink found 
in Pennsylvania. White spots occasionally 
occur on our native mink, but that does 
not indicate a distinct species. It is merely 
a color variation of our native mink. 


Q.Is it legal to shoot mink, muskrats or 
beaver in season except in traps? 

A. Under our present trapping regulations, 
it is legal to shoot mink in season, but 
the shooting of muskrats and beaver is 
strictly prohibited. 


Q.Is it legal to hunt for fox at night with 
a light if I use a shotgun with shot cart- 
ridges only? 

A. Yes. However, it would be a violation of 
the Game Law to throw the rays of a 
light upon any deer, elk or bear while 
having firearms in possession, regardless 
of whether any shots were fired, The pen- 
alty for this offense is $100.00. 


Q. What is the law in regard to shooting 
from a public highway and within a cer- 
tain distance from same? 

A. At the present time there is no law pro- 
hibiting the discharge of firearms from a 
public highway. There is a law forbidding 
the discharge of firearms within 150 yards 
of occupied buildings, and any shooting 
on highways within this distance of build- 
ings would be illegal under penalty of 
$25.00. 


Q. What is the law in regard to having a 
loaded firearm in a car, and is a rifle re- 
garded as loaded if chamber is empty and 
there are cartridges in magazine only? 

A. There is no law at this time to definitely 
forbid one from having a loaded rifle or 
shotgun in his automobile, except possibly 
that portion of the Game Law prohibiting 
the use of artificial lights on big game 
while having guns in possession, We 
would consider any gun loaded which has 
a shell in either the chamber or the mag- 
azine. 


Q. Are the above laws Game Laws or State 
laws and what is exact procedure to pros- 
ecute for violation? 

A. The Safety Zone Law is not a Game 
Law, but the other Law above referred 
to is. An individual can prosecute a vio- 
lator of the Game Law by making in- 
formation against him before the nearest 
Justice of the Peace or Alderman. 

©. What is exact procedure to prosecute a 
hunter for trespass? 

A. Violators of the Trespass Law can be 
prosecuted in like manner. 
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Q. Is it legal to snare foxes in Pennsylvania? 

A. There is nothing in the Game Law to 
prohibit snaring foxes in Pennsylvania at 
any time if the snares are marked with a 
metal tag giving plainly the name and 
address of the owner, and are visited 
every thirty-six hours the same as steel 
traps, It is strictly unlawful to capture 
any game or fur-bearing animals with a 
snare. 

Q.1f I have a pistol registered with County 
Treasurer in connection with a hunting 
license, can I| take this pistol out in the 
country for target practice in the sum- 
mertime? 

A. No. Pistols registered by a County Treas- 
urer may not be carried for the purpose 
of target shooting. Under that registra- 
tion, the pistol may be used only for 
hunting, fishing and training dogs. 


.Do deer shed their hair? 


Yes. The red coat of summer is shed and 
in its place grows the gray coat of winter. 


Pic 





RECENT PREDATOR STUDIES 
By PAUL L. ERRINGTON 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Cooper’s hawks are adapted to capture 
swilt-flying birds, but most of the birds they 
catch are comparatively poor fliers or slug- 
gish juveniles; and they may even prey 
heavily upon such mammals as_ ground 
squirrels when these are conveniently avail- 
able. Screech owls turn readily from mice 
to small birds and then to insects, as the 
relative availability of their prey changes 
from winter to summer. Horned owls some- 
times station themselves adjacent to farm- 
yards, yet whether they feed upon the 
chickens or the barn rats, or upon both, 
seems predictable in terms of what is easiest 
for them to get, 

Response of predators to availability of 
prey is simple to understand, but under- 
standing of the factors governing availability 
is anything but simple. Availability of prey 
to predators signifies exposure more than 
anything else and this reflects the compli- 
cated relationships between living organisms 
and their environment and between 
other. In the course of natural frictions and 
emergencies, some groups of organisms al- 
ways seem to be in difficulties; 
group gains increased security, another finds 
itself becoming more vulnerable. 

Over-population of environment, floods, 
fires, clearing or cultivation of land, seasonal 
changes in vegetation—all serve to place 
some animals at enough disadvantage to 
make them easy prey of their enemies. In 
other words, a predator’s diet is to an im- 
portant extent automatically composed of 
what we, as human beings, would call wind- 
falls. 

In north-central states, there 
pears to be any lack of prey of some kind 
which may be available without much trou- 
ble to predators. These are preyed upon in 
the approximate order of their vulnerability, 
if not by their usual enemies, perhaps by 
some others, perhaps by some not reason- 
ably thought of as enemies except under 
rare circumstances. In the event of increas- 
some animals may be more 
their 
formidable 


each 


and as one 


seldom ap- 


ing unbalance, 
often preyed upon or killed by 
kind than by even their most 
natural enemies. 

The primary requirement for predation is 


own 


MARCH 


that there be animals available to be preyed 
upon. This requirement fulfilled, almost an 
endless variety of creatures may on occa- 
sion do the preying, except when the prey 
itself is of larger size or too formidable for 
many predators to attack. Then, the biolog- 
ical picture may not be one of predation so 
much as of parasitism, a rather closely re- 
lated natural phenomenon. 


From the standpoint of economics or of 
wildlife management, some reduction in the 
numbers of certain predators may now and 
then be desirable, but it is hard to see vir- 
tue in the blind and excessive practices too 
often indulged in. Animal populations being 
to a large extent self-limiting within the 
bounds imposed by environment and hered- 
itary make-up, much of the predation upon 
them doesn’t really seem to count anyway, 
couspicuous though it may be. 


By all odds, what amounted to the most 
effective predator control I’ve ever seen was 
accomplished on a _ wildlife refuge where 
hawks and owls were protected along with 
the other native residents, but where the 
rood and cover relationships were handled 
intelligently. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE COTTON- 
TAIL RABBIT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from Page 27) 





peratures, sometimes even below zero. In the 
express car for forty or more hours, the 
temperature remains constantly above the 
freezing point, while upon arrival at their 
destination the crates are once again set on 
railway platforms or other places of “out- 
side” temperature. Hauled another twenty- 
five miles over rough country roads, then 
carried several hundred yards, the animal is 
finally picked out of the crate and released, 
more often during the daylight than the 
dark, in an entirely strange location, often 
with snow on the ground and the tempera- 
ture close to the zero point. In other words, 
constantly thoroughly frightened 
and subjected to radical changes in tempera- 
ture for a period of over sixty hours, the 
animals are then turned out in midwinter 
in an environment completely unknown. 
Little is the wonder that occasional losses 
are reported immediately following release 
and logical appears the supposition that year 
in and year out such mortalities are high in 
percentage of the total plantings! 


confined, 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series 
of articles on the management of the cotton- 
tail rabbit. Another angle of this important 
problem will appear in the April number. 


If you are pining away for something to 
do some Saturday afternoon or Sunday get 
the gang together and start rounding up the 
wild dogs which are so alarmingly numerous 
this winter. Just read the other day where 
farmers in lower Schuylkill County are up 
against a regular pack of the varmints. Don’t 
lose such a splendid opportunity to help the 
landowner, also the game. 


\ trapper down in Tinicum Twp., Bucks 
County, ran across a German Shepherd and 
a mongrel collie chasing a nice big buck. He 
shot at the dogs to frighten them off. He 
says the deer, a handsome specimen, had 
been literally torn to pieces and eaten alive 
by the vicious canines. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE FARM GAME PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 10) 

the central and northern counties, but offsetting this are the many 
persons from those forests counties who hunt farm game in the 
twenty-one counties mentioned. It is, therefore, assumed that be- 
tween 225,000 and 250,000 hunters seek their favorite sport in these 
twenty-one counties. If this is true, which seems likely, and if all 
farm acreage were open hunting territory, there would be only 
about 25 farm acres per hunter, as compared to 34.6 acres per 
hunter for the State as a whole. However, since so many farms 
in the twenty-one counties are posted against trespass, it is doubt- 
ful whether even 15 acres per hunter are open. This in itself seems 
to provide sufficient justification for the Commission to limit the 
expenditure of such funds as it can allocate for Farm Game Refuge 
Projects to the twenty-one counties decided upon. 


STATUS OF FUNDS FOR REFUGES AND PUBLIC 
HUNTING GROUNDS 


The story cannot be completely told without considering 
finances. As previously stated, the Commission can go no further 
with the program than its funds will permit. 

Approximately $386,000 a year are now available for extending, 
managing and developing our system of 
game refuges and public hunting grounds, 
which represents the sum of 75c from 
each resident hunting license fee ear- 
marked by law for this purpose. Out of 
this must be paid the salaries and travel 
expenses of a maximum of 44 refuge 
keepers and 28 other field and office em- 
ployes of the Bureau of Refuges and 
Lands; the ordinary maintenance and pro- 
tection of nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion acres of land comprising game refuges 
and their accompanying public hunting 
grounds; the development of better game 
food and cover on these lands; the pur- 
chase and leasing of lands and establish- 
ing and maintaining refuges thereon; pro- 
viding homes for refuge keepers and of- 
fice expenses of the bureau in Harrisburg; 
fixed charges on State Game Lands in 
lieu of taxes; boundary line surveys; title 
abstracting and conveyancing; purchase 
of equipment and supplies, etc., etc. The 
bureau’s budget for the present fiscal 
year, based on an estimated sale of 515,- 
000 resident hunting licenses, was set up 
to provide for expenditures, in round 
numbers, as itemized below. The sale of 
licenses exceeded the estimate by a little more than 15,000, so the 
bureau’s funds will be increased about $12,000. 

Budget Allotments for Refuges and Lands: 
Administration, including salaries, travel and office expenses, etc.....$ 42,000 


Ordinary maintenance of refuges and lands, including salaries and tra- 
vel expenses of refuge keepers, labor, equipment and supplies, etc. 125,000 























Fixed charges on State Game Lands in lieu of taxes 27,000 
Construction and maintenance Of build imgs. ccc ceccccceccccenencenecennenenenemn 34,000 
Food and cover development................. = 33,000 
ee Oo, Ve ee een 26,000 
Title abstracting and conveyancing : eee 33,000 
Game Commission Traimimg School icccccccccccccccocccsssseceenemen 11,000 
Division Supervisors REALE EE ne ee ne 5,000 
ee a a 


$386,000 
The item for the purchase of State Game Lands is not included 


above, since no part of the estimated revenues of this year were 
allocated for that purpose. Under present conditions the only funds 
which might be allotted for that purpose are those accruing from 
unexpended and uncommitted balances at the end of the fiscal year. 


WHAT MIGHT BE ACCOMPLISHED WITH $50,000 

The $50,000 provided for Farm Game Refuge Projects during 
the current fiscal year was a generous proportion of the bureau’s 
available funds. Out of it is paid all expenses incurred in securing 
leases of the hunting rights for farms, the establishment of refuges, 
their management and development, and the protection of farm 
property and livestock. 
Cost of the First Farm Game Refuge Project: Although $50,000 
seems to be a generous sum, it is a decidedly small amount with 
which to accomplish much in twenty-one counties of the State, 
with their 78,000 farms aggregating five and one-half million acres. 





Farm Game Refuges Furnish Ideal Food and 
Cover for Quail. 


An analysis of costs for setting up Project No. 1 in Chester County 
will explain why. About $500 was expended in securing hunting 
right leases for 1,507 acres, or 33c per acre. It is granted that this 
appears high, but is certainly is indicative of the time and effort re- 
quired to secure this first large contiguous acreage. The smaller 
acreage now permissible should be secured with much less propor- 
tionate time and effort and, consequently, a much lower per acre 
cost should follow in the future. 

Establishing the Twelve Units, including wire, posts, lumber for 
backs for posters, tools, labor and travel expense, etc., cost about 
$1,000 or 73c per leased acre. 

The above expenditures for securing leases and establishing ref- 
uges, about $1,000, need not be repeated again during the next ten 
years, and may be considered in the nature of a capital expendi- 
ture. They may logically be charged off at $160 per year, which 
would mean almost lle per leased acre per year. 

Protection, i.e., patrolling, during the hunting season cost $276, 
or about 18c per leased acre, no higher than can be expected. Such 
an expenditure must be met annually. 

Managing the area also constitutes an annual expenditure. Just 
what the outlay will be to improve food and cover conditions on 
this particular project is not known, but may amount to several 
hundred dollars per year. In order to arrive at some sort of an es- 
timate of the operating cost of such projects, we may assume that 
intensive food and cover work on a proj- 
ect of this size will amount to $200 a year. 

Thus the yearly estimate cost of a proj- 
ect of this size may be summarized as 











follows: 
Securing leases $ 500 
Establishing refuges —..... ——-_ 1,100 
’ $1,600 
which pro-rated for the ten-year period 
allows, 
Per year $ 160 
Protection 276 
Food and cover development, etc... 300 
$ 736 


or about 50c per leased acre per year. 
Future Possibilities: Expenditures . for 
other projects may be much less, especial- 
ly if sportsmen will aid the Commission in 
locating, acquiring leases for, and manag- 
ing these projects. However, on the basis 
of 50c per acre, the Commission might se- 
cure 100,000 acres for Farm Game Refuge 
Projects with the present funds available. 
That, at first glance, looks like a large ac- 
reage, but, regretably, it merely repre- 
sents less than half an acre per hunter 
in the twenty-one congested counties in 
the southeast and southwest sections of 
the State. Even a million acres of farms 
with numerous small-sized but well-man- 
aged refuges in these sections would be 
none too large an area to accommodate 
225,000 to 250,000 hunters. Unfortunately, at 50c per acre, the 
only figure available to use as a guide, that would necessitate 
an annual expenditure of $500,000—a sum which may be con- 
siderably lower, but with present obligations, funds are not avail- 
able to push forward anything like so ambitious a program. 

On the other hand, how can anything like 100,000 acres of farm 
and intermixed game lands be secured in any other way in those 
sections; also, how can so large an acreage be placed under a sys- 
tem of intensive management leading to the production of a max- 
imum annual small game crop? 


Experience shows that only a few small tracts of land suitable 
for game, can be purchased in the counties named for less than 
$25 to $50 per acre. suppose numerous excellent small game areas 
of 300 acres or more, and areas so small mean very little to a large 
number of hunters. were available near large centers of population 
at an average of $50.00 per acre. $50,000 would purchase only 1,000 
acres per year, leaving nothing with which to manage and develop 
the areas. Our experience on the State Game Lands in the forest 
counties indicates that the cost of managing those lands requires 
real money. Even if suitable lands could be bought at $30.00 per 
acre, $50,000 would buy only 1,666 acres per year. 


Tf $500,000, or ten times the present amount, were available, over 
a ten-vear period this would permit the purchase of only 100,000 to 
166,000 acres, out of the total 5,500,000 farm acres in the important 
regions in question, and the management costs would be almost as 
expensive as they would be on privately-owned farm game projects. 

In view of the foregoing, it is obvious which plan will assure 
sportsmen the largest acreage of good intensively managed hunt- 
ing ground for a given annual outlay. 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BOUN. 
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MR. TRAPPER 


CONSERVE THE MUSKRAT 


Excellent weather and high 


prices has combined to de- 


crease these valuable fur 
bearers alarmingly. 


Take Muskrats sparingly 
from now to end of season. 





SAVE SOME SEED STOCK 
FOR ANOTHER YEAR 























